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“Which head is mine?” the Mad Hatter asked in a 
perplexed tone, scratching the snowman’s head by mistake. 
“1 get so confused,” he went on, “ what with my hat being 
on the snowman’s head, and the Guinness head not having 
a hat.” 


* Oh, but you can always tell the head of a Guinness,” 
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cried Alice. ‘“‘ See how rich and creamy it is — look at its 
smoothness and closeness.” 

* Wonderful,” exclaimed the Hatter, “it reminds me 
of... it’s something like . . . let me see... ” 

* But there’s nothing like a Guinness,”* said Alice. 

“IT didn’t say there was,” replied the Hatter. “I said, a 
Guinness was something like.”’ ** Yes,” he repeated, smacking 
his lips approvingly, ** something like.” 

“Oh, won't you give the snowman some?” cried Alice. 
* He's got such a melting expression,” 

The Hatter shook his head. ** 'm not as mad as all that,” 


he said, as he finished the glass. 
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LONDON REJOICES OVER THE BIRTH OF A SON TO H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH: 
ASSEMBLED OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER THE NEWS HAD BEEN ANNOUNCED 


The news that Princess Elizabeth had been safely delivered of a son at 9.14 p.m 
»n November 14 was announced in London at 10.10 p.m. and 
all parts of the world. Crowds had waited outside Buckingham Palace throughout 
the day, and as soon as a Royal servant had made the announcement of the birth 
f a Prince, their numbers rapidly swelled to some 4000 There was 


THE CROWD 
ON SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 14. 


cheering, and cries for the Duke of Edinburgh, which uld be heard inside the 
was enthusiastically greeted on her arrival from Marlborough 


House, and when she left at 11.55 


quickly flashed to Palace. Queen Mary 


p.m. Police officers later requested a little 
quietness, if you please for the Princess's room faces the Mall 


and by 12.0 p.m 
ontinuous the crowds had dispersed in an orderly fashion 
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DUCATION is the art of educing from human 
beings the qualities of which they are capable. 

It is because the qualities required on the battlefield 
are so great that the education of soldiers should be 
studied by educationists. To train a man to think 
instinctively, in time of danger and hardship, of others 


rather than himself, to steel himself to get the last... 


ounce out of tired body and tortured spirit, to. think 
and act calmly and quickly in the midst of uproar, 
is a remarkable achievement. 


For this reason perhaps the two greatest educa-° 


tionists in our history were Nelson and Sir John 
Moore. Each evolved a system of teaching that 
enabled Englishmen to harness their individual 
gifts to a corporate activity and each made that 
system so elastic that it was still operating 
with perfect efficiency a century and a half 
after his death. Of the two, John Moore's 
achievement was the more remarkable, for 
Nelson’s was in the line of his predecessors, 
while Moore’s was diametrically opposed to the 
Prussian system which till then dominated the 
thought of the British Army, The training of 
the Light Infantry Brigade at Shorncliffe was 
the seed from which sprang the wonderful 
army that a decade later defeated every one of 
Napoleon's marshals sent against it and in the 
end defeated Napoleon himself—an army which, 
in the words of its great but grudging com- 
mander, Wellington, could go anywhere and do 
anything. A hundred and fifty years later, 
applied by another Light Infantryman, Bernard 
Paget, the same system of training created out 
of civilian levies the wonderful army which 
under Montgomery, Alexander and _ Slim 
proved itself capable of every task. 
Throughout its. history the Light Infantry 
has proved the link between the military 
conception and the English ideal. We in this 
country never took very kindly to the former ; 
unlike the Navy,.which our fore- 
fathers held kept us free, the Army 
seemed to them a dangerous instru- 
ment that might make them slaves. 
There was a brief period in the seven- 
teenth century when England was 
governed by Major-Generals; the 
menace of that distasteful episode 
haunted the British memory like the 
Gunpowder Plot and the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. To avoid any 
repetition of it our ancestors tried to 
do without an Army altogether. Then 
a threat from a militarist and expan- 
sionist France forced them to abandon 
this attempt, and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century a standing 
Army had become accepted as a per- 
manent necessity. But it still seemed 
something apart from the main stream 
of national life: something uncon- 
genial and unnatural. And it derived 
its form and ideology not from 
England, but from the Continent. 
It was based on the rigid, drill- 
sergeant, barrack-square rule of Prussia, 
It was a rule which had nothing of the 
ideal of individual freedom in it. It 
was instinctively disliked by ninety- 


SHOWING 
HOWITZERS ACROSS THE RIVER. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


early history of our Army—and never more so than 
in disaster—was largely the history of, say, the 28th 
or 29th standing fast or fighting forward because 
some rival regiment was doing so and had got to be 
put in its place.. The 2z2nd—the -Cheshires—could 
always be trusted to try to do better in battle than 
the 23rd—the Royal Welch—and vice versa. But for 
this the British soldier would never. have survived 
what he so frequently had to suffer. 

Where Sir John Moore transformed the Army was 
that he humanised and liberalised the philosophy of 
military training. With his country faced by a 





DAMAGED BY SHELLFIRE DURING THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN FIFTY YEARS 
AGO AND REBUILT BY THE MAHDI'S SON IN 1947 : THE MAHDI’S TOMB, OMDURMAN, 


THE EXPLOSION OF A LYDDITE SHELL FROM MAJOR ELMSLIE’S re 
(FROM THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon news. WOTld of the spirit and becomes eternal. 
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individuals, to take pride in themselves as. fighting 
craftsmen, to be alert and prepared for all emergencies, 
to master their personal weapons, to move not stiffly, 
but naturally, to think and act as quickly as the step 
of their drill. By doing so he gave to them a splendid 
self-respect and, in the end, an almost boundless 
though well-founded self-confidence. ‘‘If Jack the 
Giant-Killer himself ‘had come by,’’ wrote Kincaid 
of the Rifles after the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
‘““we’d have given him a kick on the breech!” 
‘‘ There never was and never again will be,’’ he wrote 
on another occasion, ‘such a war brigade as that 
which was composed of the 43rd, 52nd and the 
Rifles... . We had only to look behind to 
see a line in which we might place a degree 
of confidence equal to our hopes in Heaven ; 
nor were we ever disappointed.” 

John “Moore’s tradition, though often 
neglected and obscured, survived in two great 
branches of the Army—the Rifles and the Light 
Infantry. Widely applied in 1914 and, still 
more, in the great years after 1940, it enabled 
men untrained to war to become superb soldiers 
and to defeat the finest veterans of the Con- 
tinent. Their victories are now as much 
part of history as Waterloo and Agincourt. 
Though wars pass, the British soldier remains. 
His weapons and uniform may be changed, 
his tactics superseded, his body threatened 
with death and mutilation by new, though 
not more fearful weapons, but the factor of 
his spirit is constant. In the world of the 
body there is time, with all its joys, pains and 
griefs. In the world of the spirit there is no 
time, there is only the spirit. Whenever in 
life the spirit is supreme—when the Bugles 
sound at the Delhi Gate—something created 
out of this corporeal world passes into the 


Because success on the battlefield depends on 
more than earthly qualities—on the 
triumph of the individual spirit over 
the body—the Regiment exists as a 
spiritual, school to teach and inspire 
individuals to subordinate the body 
to the spirit. The greater the Regi- 
ment—the more perfect the impress 
of its spiritual tradition—the more 
successful the soldier on the battle- 
field. This is not abstract idealism : 
it is a fact constantly tested and proved. 
On the battlefield the world of the 
body and the world of the spirit meet 
face to face. Again and again an 
earthly victory has been decided by a 
spiritual triumph. Waterloo was such 
a victory, Minden, Delhi, Ypres, 
Salerno and Anzio were such victories. 
And though the victory of the body 
ends with the body, the victory of 
the spirit belongs to another dimen- 
sion—is eternal. The man whose 
spirit triumphs on the battlefield con- 
tributes not only to the fight in which 
his body takes part; he contributes 
an inspiration which may decide the 
course of battles long after he is dead 
by enabling other men to do their 
duty. The Regiment is the living 


nine Englishmen out of.a hundred. AN OBJECT OF REVERENCE IN THE SUDAN: THE TOMB OF THE MAHDI, MOHAMMED AHMED ‘repository of such inspiration — the 


Yet England could not do without 
an Army which, in a world based on 
military power, had to serve as an 
indispensable instrument in that pro- 
cess of controlling the ocean on which 
her liberties depended. The Army had jy ja98. The 
to hold and, in time of war to capture 


usually in the teeth of odds—-the bases campaign in 1898. 


from which the Navy could alone com- 
mand the seas In this process, out- 
numbered, ill-equipped and generally 
not very well led—-for the art of generalship was little 
regarded and studied in England-—it suffered frightful 
losses and hardships, It survived by virtue of two 
things : the tenacious character of our race and the 
team-spirit of its Regiments, hallowed by time and 
tradition into a corpus of sacred legend that, though 
it meant little to those outside the individual corps, 
meant everything to those within it. Indeed, the 


In our issue of November 6 we published 


force at El Teb in 1884; and besi 


In 1946 the Mahdi’s son, Sayed 

to rebuild the tomb, and the work of reconstruction was completed in 1947. 

mausoleum, or Gubdba (reproduced above), was published in™our issue of June 28, 
large central dome surmounted by a silver crescent in which is set a dervish spearhead. 


Sir Abdel Rahman 


Continent overrun by an apparently invincible military 
Power, he taught British soldiers to fight as individuals 
within the framework of disciplined units. He 
enlisted for land warfare the natural virtues of his 
race-——-common sense, self-reliance, individual character, 
sober judgment. He taught the men he trained to 
approach the problems of the battlefield, not as cogs 
in a machine, but as intelligent, though disciplined, 


IBN SAYED ABDULLAH, WHOSE SON, SAYED SIR ABDEL RAHMAN PASHA EL MAHDI, IS A LEADING medium by which the world of the 
MEMBER OF THE UMMA PARTY, WHICH DESIRES THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE SUDAN. 

; ihotographs of scenes in the Sudan in connection with the General 

Election for the Sudan Legislative Assembly arranged for November 15. Among these was a photograph of 

the Mahdi’s Tomb which, owing to a last-minute substitution of 

the clubhouse of the Umma Party. The 


spirit governs the world of the body. 
To-day the Regiments that are the 


eae appeared above a caption describing direct inheritors of Moore's teaching 

Mahdi, or “ Expected Guide,"’ led a revolt in 1882 which freed the , i 

Sudan from yptian rule until his successor, the Khalifa, was decisively defeated at the battle of Omdurman have been banded together = two 

hdi’s forces in turn Cetpetes, Wiehe canes army of 10,000 men at Kashgil; General Baker's great groypps —the Rifles and the Light 

al captu: artoum, where General Gordon was killed. The , j i i 

Mahdi died at Omdurman ‘in 1885 and his tomb was badly damaged by shellfire during the Anglo-Egyptian -2famtry, each preserving in their 
Pasha el Mahdi, was given permission peculiar training and tradition the 


A photograph of this new i inci 
1987. Fre educative principles he left them. 


i aie "4S 8 “The 6oth and the Rifle Brigade ; the 


famous old Somerset Light, the 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, the Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry—the 
glorious 43rd and 52nd—the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry who wear the Minden Rose, the King's 
Shropshire Light Infantry, and the Durham Light 
Infantry remain what they have always been, the 
fine flower of the British Army. Long may their 
silver bugles sound ! 
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A ROYAL FARMER'S INTEREST IN MECHANISED 
FARMING: H.M. THE KING AT WREST PARK. 


ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE OF THE DEVICES SEEN BY THE KING 
AT THE WREST PARK INSTITUTE: A FROST FAN FOR ORCHARDS. 
WATCHING THE MECHANISATION OF A HARVEST OF ONE OF BRITAIN’S IMPORTANT CROPS : 


HIS MAJESTY STUDYING THE ACTION OF A MODERN SUGAR-BEET HARVESTER. 


é 


tat WA ey” 


HIS MAJESTY TOOK A KEEN INTEREST IN THIS PORWARD-MOUNTED PLOUGH, ONE OF THE 


MODERN INSTRUMENTS ON TRIAL AT THE INSTITUTE’S WRES : NTRE. 
ES WREST PARK TEST CENTRE THE HARVESTING OF SUGAR-BEET IS THE SUBJECT OF 


CONTINUOUS EXPERIMENT; AND THIS 
HARVESTER, WHICH THE KING SAW 


» MAY BE COMPARED WITH TYPE, TOP LEFT. 


a 
SOIL STERILISATION : THE KING AT WREST PARK STUDYING ONE OF THE BEDS IN WHICH 


CLIMBING INTO HIS “LAND ROVER,” A NEW TYPE 
STEAM STERILISES SOIL FOR GREENHOUSE COMPOSTS. 


OF BRITISH CROSS-COUNTRY CAR 
AN INFORMAL PICTURE OF THE KING 


DURING HIS VISIT TO THE WREST PARK INSTITUTE 
The National Institute of Agricultural Engineering was set up during the war, in 1942, concern, in the main, farming implements and mechanised technique, but a horti 
under the guidance of the Agricultural Machinery Development Board as a department cultural section is at present being developed. On November I! his Majesty paid a 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Its home, previous to last year, was visit of inspection to the Institute and, as our photographs show, took a keen 
Askham Bryan, not far from York and in the West Riding. In 1947, however, it interest in its activities and in the many and, in some cases, curious implements with 
moved to Wrest Park, Silsoe, Bedfordshire, and this is understood to be its permanent 


which the modern farmer pursues his essential craft When it is realised that in 
home. The main scope of the Institute's activity falls under the three heads: informa- 1946, for example, the U.K. sugar-beet harvest more than doubled in tonnage the 


tion and intelligence, testing and field trials, and development and research. These wheat harvest, the importance of beet-harvesting machinery becomes apparent. 
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NOBLE, HISTORIC CONWAY, WHOSE CONDITION IS CAUSING ANXIETY. 
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SHOWING HOW THE LINE OF THE MAJESTIC CITY WALL HAS BEEN OBSTRUCTED ; \ SPOILT BY AN UNDISTINGUISHED MODERN HOUSE CLINGING TO ITS NOBLE MASONRY: 
y « , , 
f AND SPOILED BY MODERN CONSTRUCTIONS: " THE QUAYSIDE, CONWAY. \ ‘ ONE OF THE EIGHT ROUND TOWERS OF CONWAY'S CITY WALLS. 
y \ 
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\, LOOKING TOWARDS THE INNER WARD OF CONWAY CASTLE, } ere AEs Ce Re re, \ WITH IVY AND OTHER VEGETATION GAINING A DESTRUC- P 

) BUILT BY EDWARD I.: A VIEW FROM THE BATTLEMENTS, \ \ TIVE HOLD ON THE MASONRY: A VIEW OF THE NORTH- \ 

THE GREAT HALL ON THE RIGHT. \ WEST CORNER OF THE WALLS OF CONWAY. \ 
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THE SMALLEST HOUSE IN GREAT SRITAIN BUT ABLE .. \\ SHOWING HOW TREES AND IVY ARE CAUSING THE “) GREATLY SPOILT BY ALTERATIONS AND THREATENED 
TO ROB ONE OF THE TOWERS OF CONWAY'S MEDIAVAI FORTIFICATIONS TO DISINTEGRATE: A VIEW FROM THE \\ y WITH DILAPIDATION BY A GROWTH OF IVY: THE GATE 
, ; " YWNING DIGNITY. J . ‘ ‘ 
WALLS OF ITS ARROGANT, FROWNING DIG \ ¢ TOP OF THE ANCIENT WALLS. } IN THE CITY WALLS ON THE QUAYSIDE. 
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The condition of Conway city walls and Castle was first brought to public notice by 
a letter from Mr. A. Lane Pool, President of St. John's College, Oxford, in The Times 
of September 25. He wrote: “ The mediaval walls .. . for majesty and completeness 
are only surpassed by such’ classic sites as Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes. Yet they 
are utterly neglected. Some of the drum towers are weakened by major fractures and 
ivy and vegetation are gaining a hold. The view of the outer face of the walls, 
which could be an incomparable one, is obstructed by sheds and shacks. ... At the 





Castle things are no better The correspondence continued throughout early 
October and attention was called to the fact that though the Castle was “ freely made 
use of as a money-magnet in all North Wales publicity,” it had yet been allowed to 
fall into a state of disrepair. The Mayor of Conway, who is the Constable of the 
Castle, studied these criticisms and replied to them at a meeting of the town council 
on October 26, saying that between 1933 and 1940, £3214 had been spent on 
maintenance to the Castle and walls, and that a reserve fund of £1350 had been 

Continued opposite 
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A SUPERB MEDIAEVAL MONUMENT: EDWARD I.’s FROWNING CONWAY CASTLE. 


“AN ILLUSTRATION TO A HISTORY OF WALES"’: CONWAY CASTLE AS SEEN FROM THE FURTHER BANK OF THE GRYFFIN STREAM. 


Continued 
created to carry out reconstruction and repairs when labour and materials were The walls of Conway, with their round towers for 


available. On November 9 the Ministry of Works announced that it had agreed to and grey, exactly as they did when Edward |. was swinging his heavy sword through 
carry out an immediate inspection of the Castle and town walls of Conway and that Wales The Castle, which H. V. Morton describes as like an illustration to a 
the corporation had agreed to grant the necessary facilities. Conway is a unique and history of Wales,"’ stands in the south-east angle of the walls. It was built by 
historic city. To quote from H. V. Morton's “In Search of Wales,” ‘No other town Edward |. in 1284 and took eighteen years to complete. It was in 1389 the scene 
in the kingdom lies so snugly within walls which have sheltered it for 700 years of Richard I!.'s agreement to abdicate 


bowmen, rise up, weather-beaten 
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HE success of President Truman and his 
party, which came as such a shock to 
the prophets, may be attributed to various 
causes. First and foremost, he was the better 
candidate. President Truman said many 
commonplace things, and some which merit 
a harsher epithet ; but there was much more 
bite and point in his speeches than in those of 
his rival. Mr. Dewey so concentrated on the 
smooth and the unexceptionable that he 
produced the richest crop of platitudes and clichés that has 
graced any major political contest in recent times, and 
this is saying a good deal. Beside his empty phrases 
those of the President did not appear profound, but there 
was a homely (his countrymen call it ‘‘ homey ”’) note in 
them which brought him into contact with ordinary people, 
and every now and then there was a sign of originality. 
The President was also the better tactician in his attacks 
on Congress. There at least some critics who did not 
favour his chances of success gave him the better of the 
contest. They did not expect his superior fighting power 
to be of the smallest avail in the result, but they admitted 
that he possessed this superior fighting power. There, if 
nowhere else, there was a certain amount of wisdom 
before the event. 

The failure to check the rise in prices, which has been 
generally laid at the door of the Republican Party and 
which it can hardly disavow, was another strong asset 
to the Democratic cause. 
Nervousness lest big 
business should under the 
Republicans regain much 
of its old power was yet 
another, Resentment 
about the . Taft - Hartley 
Act, regarded as unfair to 
the trade unions, was a 
very important factor. 
These last two, however, 
must be grouped together 
as significant of a leftward 
swing in United States 
politics which I propose 
to discuss a little later. 
Foreign policy played little 
or no part—lI should have | 
said none at all had I not 
heard that the President’s 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
THE DELAYED LEFTWARD 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


came to an end, to be succeeded by the dictatorship of a 
soldier. In Russia, which must be included among the 
defeated nations, although that country fought on the side 
finally victorious, the Revolution was the most thorough 
of all and resulted in the setting-up of a type of State 
altogether unkKfiown in history. But the victors themselves 
and the neutrals were not unaffected. The growth of 
Socialism was accelerated. And the dictatorships which 
provide the outstanding political characteristic of the era 
between the two wars were themselves revolutionary in 
type. Both Fascism and German National Socialism were 
left-wing in their origins. 

And the First World War was one in which the victors 
did not apply the principle of unconditional surrender. 
It is pretty certain that they would have forced Germany 
to depose the Emperor if he had not fled the country and 
been repudiated by the majority of the nation; but they 
might well not have carried out the same policy with 


THE ELECTORAL SWING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SWING. 
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free electorates the fluctuation between two 
parties, such as occurred between Conservatism 
and Liberalism in this country, is unlikely to 
continue. They point out that there is hardly 
an instance of what may be called a Labour 
Government, having established itself in office 
with an independent majority, having been 
displaced. They often cite the recent election 
in Sweden, where a Socialist Government, 
having held office for a long time and facing 
the attack of a strong and energetic Liberal Party, lost 
astonishingly little and continues to hold office with 
apparently excellent prospects ahead of it. They argue 
that only in the era of Lloyd George did the Liberal Party 
interest itself primarily in social reform, or what was held 
to be such. The Labour Party, on the other hand, offers 
rich prizes to the poorer section of the electorate, which 
constitutes its immense majority: ‘‘ redistribution of 
income,” continually rising wages, and multifarious benefits 
from the State. It has created the idea of the State as a 
lady bountiful, with a purse always open to provide the 
needs of the less fortunate, to look after his mother before 
he is born, bring him into the world, partially feed and 
clothe him, educate him, teach him his trade, house him, 
support him in old age perhaps bury him. Therefore, they 
say, he will never vote for any other party. 

I have found this view held by Socialists, by a few 
Conservatives, and by people who have no party affiliations, 
I should not care to say 
positively that it is wrong, 
but I incline to the belief 
that it is. In the first 
place, electors in demo- 
cratic countries will still 
look to results over a wide 
field. For example, sup- 
posing that rising costs of 
production in this country 
were to hit foreign trade 
so hard as to bring about 
a slump, it would probably 
be held by the electorate 
that the policy had failed, 
and the floating vote, at all 
events, would goelsewhere. 
It might go farther left, 
even to the Communist 
Party, but the probability 








is that a large proportion 





proposal to send a special 
envoy to discuss matters 
with Mr. Stalin, a proposal 
which was opposed and 
defeated by his Secretary 
of State and which was 
described as crude and 
ill-advised, in fact brought 
him votes. Ordinary men, 
tens of thousands of them, 
said that other people had 
talked of preserving peace, 
but here was a guy who 
was prepared to take a risk 
for itssake. But the elec- 
tion was not fought on 
foreign policy, and there 
seems to be no large issue 
dividing the parties. We 
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of it would flow towards 
the Conservatives. Again, 
the taxation by which the 
services I have mentioned 
are financed is in large 
part drawn from the 
accumulations of the age 
when capitalism was at its 
height. When these have 
been used up, taxation 
must press more heavily 
upon the lower incomes 
in order to make up for 
the loss; it may then be- 
come more unwelcome and 
unpopular. And finally, 
appeals to stabilise wages 
are now coming from 











may look for continuity 





of policy as a result of 
the election, but that 
would equally have been 
expected had the Republi- 
cans been victorious. 

The real significance of 
the election is that it reveals 
the United States as by no 
means unaffected by the 
swing to the left which has 
been observed in so many 
countries in the last three 
years. The effect of a great 
war in modern times is 
almost inevitably to favour 
ultra-democratic, Socialist, 
and in extreme cases Com- 
munist doctrine, The dis- 
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a Labour Government, 
which has begun to realise 
that the picture of the 
State as lady bountiful 
may be taken too literally 
by wage-earners, with 
disastrous results. It does 
not appear to me that 
Labour here or its nearest 
equivalent in other 
countries is likely to be- 
come so firmly entrenched 
that its position may be 
regarded as impregnable. 

From the point of 
view of political health 
the effects of such a 
shock to the party system 
would be unfortunate. 











ruption of society and 
institutions which it pro- 
duces is not kindly to 
tradition or friendly to a 
settled order of life. Itisnot 
only that elements hostile 
to them seize the oppor- 
tunity to weaken them; 
at the same time average 
citizens, who would never have abandoned them but for 
the rough intervention of war, set out to look for something 
more attractive and exploit the new power which tends to 
pass into their hands owing to the decay of old beliefs. 
This process has extended to the United States. It has 
not gone very far in that highly individual society, but it 
has come into action, The Democratic Party, in conse- 
quence of its success gained by left-wing support, is likely 
to move farther to the left, Perhaps it will take on a 
closer resemblance to the Labour Government in office 
in this country. 

If we look back to the end of the First World War 
we note that of the defeated nations, the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Russia, 
every one suffered a revolutionary change, In Germany, 
the imperial house was banished, a republic was established, 
and there was actually a moment in which States seceded, 
though they were brought back into the fold. In Austria- 
Hungary, the empire also collapsed and Hungary became 
a separate State. In Bulgaria, the ruler was driven out, 
though the Royal house narrowly survived in the person of 
his son and heir, In Turkey, the extremely ancient sultanate 


States is by no means unaffect 


by the swing to the left which has 
is actually elected by members of an Electoral College; the number of electors for each State being roughly in 

State has as many electors as it has members of Congress. There are two U.S. Senators from each 
one member of the House of Representatives for approximately every 300,000 persons. There is a total of 531 electoral votes in all the United 
In each State, the chosen electors meet and go through the formality of casting their 
votes, which are sent to Washington and counted on the first Monday after the second Wednesday in December. This, however, is purely a 
perfunctory, though traditional, ceremony, since the results of the election are known as soon as the votes in each State have been counted. 


States. The complete Electoral College never meets. 


A SERIES OF MAPS SHUWING HOW THE STATES HAVE VOTED IN THE LAST SIX PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 


In the article on this page, Captain Falls discusses the recent U.S. Presidential elections and states that they have revealed that the United 
observed in so many countries in the last three years. The President 


regard to the Austrian Emperor. The upheavals in all 
the countries concerned came from within. In most cases 
they preceded final defeat. Where this was not the case, 
as in Turkey, the overthrow of established authority was 
actually unwelcome to the victors. In Great Britain, the 
Conservative Party generally maintained its power, but a 
big Labour Party developed from what had been only a 
nucleus and tasted the sweets of office. The Second World 
War stirred up countries, like ours, where the leftward 
swing had not taken place or had been limited. In the 
General Election after the end of hostilities with Germany, 
the greatest and most popular Prime Minister of modern 
times saw his party utterly defeated in consequence. The 
United States seemed to be immune from the general 
influence. It showed, in fact, signs of moving rightward. 
But, if the swing was delayed, it has come. It is not a 
big swing. The electors did not favour Mr. Wallace, a 
Socialist in all but name, or the self-styled Socialist. But 
they moved farther left. 

There are observers who consider that the most recent 
leftward movement is more decisive than any which has 
preceded it and that even in democratic countries with 


§ 


This party system, in 
our country traditionally 
based on two main par- 
ties, may have its disad- 
vantages; but no other 
system has ever equalled 
it in providing satisfaction 
for the great mass of opinion 
in correcting extravagance, 
partiality, selfishness, undue complacency, and tendencies 
leading to tyranny. The majority was given power to 
carry out its policy, which might be highly distasteful to 
the minority ; but that minority had no reason for despair, 
because it could always look forward to a spell of power 
in which it would be able to give life to its own ideals. 
It was not driven in upon itself, to brood over what it 
considered unalterable injustice and mismanagement of 
affairs of State. On the other hand, the party in power 
was less disposed to injustice and more careful to avoid 
mismanagement when it had to look forward to the possi- 
bility of retribution at the polls, Enforced single-party 
rule, to be seen in a number of countries to-day, is abhorrent 
to most of us; but even single-party rule based on the 
verdict of the electorate would not be desirable. There 
would be a grave risk of its coming to resemble and perhaps 
developing into the former system. A long spell of power 
such as Conservatives and Liberals have enjoyed in the 
past is another matter and is not harmful. But the path 
of a State wherein a great body of the citizens feels that 
its views are never likely to be represented is beset 
with peril. 


roportion to the State’s population. 
tate, regardless of population, and 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF MILITARY HISTORY: THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


yore, 
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mY UNIFORMS, 


FROM THE CITY OF LONDON’S TRAINED BANDS TO THE TERRITORIALS OF TO-DAY: 
A TABLEAU. SHOWING THE UNIFORMS WORN BY LONDON’S VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 
FROM 1537 TO 1939. 


SMe NUGQUADURUAQUAUURUUAUERUNERUEROFUN USO \{STEVNNUNEDNANNETLUNULNCNNLETUAUOURUNRUNUERUERLUALNAESRDOUARENTNRD 


RECALLING THE COLOURFUL DAYS BEFORE KHAKI BECAME THE STANDARD WEAR FOR 
THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER: A TABLEAU SHOWING PERIOD WNIFORMS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON REGIMENTS. enemas oe 
. 


HE theme of this 
year’s Lord Mayor's 
Show on November 9 was 
“* The Auxiliary Forces of 
the Crown,” and it pro- 
vided a colourful military 
pageant and recruiting dis- 
play with its tableaux and 
marching detachments.” 
The part played by the 
citizen-soldier in the de- 
fence of the country from 
1537, the date when the 
Honourable Artillery 
Company received its 
charter from Henry VIIL., 
to 1940, when the Home 
Guard was formed, was 
made manifest in the long 
procession of men wearing 
the uniforms of the City 
Trained Bands, the Volun- 
teers, and the armies of 
two World Wars. It was 
fitting that the Royal 
Marines, who have re- 
cently received their first 
recruits to the City of 
London Centre, Royal 
Marine Forces Volunteer 
Reserve, should be repre- 
sented owing to their close 
connection with the City. 
They have the privilege of 
marching through the City 
of London with Colours 
flying, bayonets fixed and 
drums beating. The new 
Lord Mayor, Sir George 
Aylwen, made the tradi- 
tional journey from Gu'ld- 
hall to the Royal Courts 
of Justice in the 191-years- : - 7 manag se — 
old carved and gilded | EXERCISING THEIR PRIVILEGE OF MARCHING THROUGH THE CITY WITH BAYONETS FIXED: A DETACHMENT OF THE ROYAL MARINES IN THE 
pore \ LORD MAYORS SHOW, HEADED BY REPRESENTATIVE GROUPS OF THE “SEA SOLDIERS" WHO PRECEDED THEM. 
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A HISTORICAL FLASH-BACK TO THE DAYS OF THE VOLUNTEERS: ONE 
THE PICTURESQUE DETACHMENTS IN THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH: A DETACHMENT WEARING THE UNIFORM OF THE 
BAND GRENADIERS, HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, OF 1702. 
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THE EARTH. 








VEN now 
there are 
blank spaces on 
the map. I am 
credibly informed 
—though I am 
subject to correc- 
tion from Hobart, 
whither, doubt- 
less, this periodi- 
cal goes, as I have 
evidence to show 
that it goes to the 
Solomon Islands 
and the Yukon— 
that there is still 
a part of Tasmania 
(for all its division 
into counties 
called Devon, 
Cornwall, etc.) 











\ , 
SIR CHRISTOPHER GIBSON, THE AUTHOR OF 


“‘ ENCHANTED TRAILS,” REVIEWED ON THIS 
PAGE: HOLDING UP A 32-LB. dorady. 


Sir Christopher Gibson, who is the second 
baronet, is a partner of the great South 
American trading firm of Gibson Bros. He 
served in 1914-18 with the R.F.A. and : 
R.H.A. He is a keen ornithologist and the jungly, and deep- 
author of ‘Gran Chaco Calling” (1934). cloven by ravines, 
which has not yet been explored, let alone surveyed. 
Aeroplanes can fly glibly over any district from the 
North Pole to the Equator, but they cannot explore and, 
often enough, they cannot even land. They may fly over 
green smudges of African or Amazonian forests without a 
notion of what human or other animals may live in those 
forests ; they may career over brown deserts without 
bothering about possible well-springs ; they may traverse 
thousands of miles of blue water without having “a 
clue "’ as to what Professor Piccard may discover in the 
depths of the sea when, at last, that persevering man 
induces his ‘‘ bathyscaphe ”’ really to work. The world 
is still full of a number of undiscovered things. Nine 
years ago, in these pages, there wete pictures of a fish, 
dredged off the coast of South Africa, which had been 
known. only as a fossil, and was supposed to have 
been superseded by something fitter to survive, some- 
thing like 20,000,000 years ago. Lately, they have 
found in China specimens of a tree, a “ marsh-fir,”’ 
which, had it had any sense of evolutionary duty, would 
have died out millions of years before that fish, which 
was brought to the surface, steely-blue in colour, and 





“ ENCHANTED TRAILS”; By SIR CHRISTOPHER GIBSON, Bart. 
“‘ DESERT JOURNEYS”: By GEOFFREY RAWSON.* ° 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and Giles, who ventured in the ‘seventies of the last 
century into the desert interior of West Australia. 
That interior has still not been thoroughly investi- 
gated : even the patient camel wants water occasion- 
ally to put into his hump, or wherever he stores his 
reserves. And Sir Christopher’s bdéok deals, in part, 
af least, with lands in Paraguay which certainly 
belong to his company, but which have not yet been 
surveyed, and are at present familiar only to flamingoes, 
alligators and wild Indians. 

The three Australian explorers all made their 
journeys in 1873-4. Forrest, who lived to be a veteran 


statesman and a peer, was Australian-born ; the other 
two were English, and Colonel Peter Egerton War- 
burton’s feat in crossing from east to west was par- 
ticularly remarkable because the explorer was over 
sixty when he started. He and his son and their 


A “cascuDO ”: ONE OF THE MANY UNUSUAL FISH WHICH 
MAY BE FOUND IN THE RIO PARAGUAY. 


Reproduced from “‘ Enchanted Trails’’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
the Museum Press. 


companions barely escaped with their lives, and were 
in the last stages of exhaustion when they reached 
their objective. His diary is both graphic and racy. 
Here are consecutive entries, the first made when a 
sudden rainfall had brought water, of which they 
had been dangerously short : ‘‘ 22nd [Dec.]|}—Another 
fine day for our meat ; a good roasting sun. The flood 
has left us a magnificent water-hole, thirty to forty 
feet deep, and nicely shaded. We 








THE AGUARA-GUAZU : THE RED WOLF OF THE NORTH OF PARAGUAY. 


in the best of condition. Seeds have been sent to 
Kew. In a few years those “ extinct "’ trees, with neat 
Latin inscriptions on them, will doubtless be giving 
shelter to lovers in the Gardens. It may be presumed 
that there are very few large mammals left to be dis- 
covered : though the Okapi, the Bongo and the Giant 
Panda have come to light in our ownday. But nevera 
zoologist goes to Nigeria or Honduras without bring- 
ing back a few new shrews, voles or bats hitherto 
unknown to science; the sea-serpent (in which that 
remarkable man, the late Commander R. T. Gould, 
firmly believed) may yet be encountered by a sub- 
marine, and there still are parts of the globe's surface 
which look small in the atlas, but are of considerable size 
when a man tries to invade them, and which may harbour 
all sorts of secrets in the way of fauna and flora, 
These thoughts are prompted by these two books. 
Neither of them—and I might as well be frank about 
it—would be likely to survive because of the merits 
of its author's prose. But each of them is fascinating 
because of the facts that it records. Mr. Rawson's 
book is a sort of anthology, based on the travels of, 
and fortified by, the records of, Warburton, Forrest 


** Enchanted Trails.” By Sir Christopher Gibson, Bart. Illus- 
trated. (Museum Press; 16s.) 

“ Desert Journeys; An Account of the Arduous Exploration of 
the Interior of the Continent of Australia by Rival Expeditions in 
1873-4." By Geoffrey Rawson, 6 Maps. (Jonathan Cape ; 12s. 6d.) 


enjoy floating in it, for we are so 
weak on land, we feel a peculiar 
delight in the support the water 
affords us. 

“ 23rd—A very hot day. Obtained 
two wood-ducks (DendrocygnaGouldit) 
and a scrap of honey ; how delicious it 
was, after having been so long deprived 
of the strengthening and useful pro- 
perties of sugar! My son and I no 
longer eat the hide [they had to kill 
their camels for food], we do not find 
it does us the least good in adding to 
our strength, whilst it tastes and 
smells so exactly like a carpenter's 
glue-pot, it makes us sick. 

“Our camp is infested with scor- 
pions, which is unpleasant, as we all go 
about barefooted. Sahleh the camel- 
man is a professional Oriental snake- 
charmer, and declares he can handle 
snakes and scorpions with impunity. I listen with 
becoming outward gravity, but as he happens to have 
lost the use of one hand and arm from the stroke of a 
scorpion I have not much inward faith in his powers of 
enchantment. He himself accounts for the mishap by 
a disparaging statement in respect to the scorpion’s 
birth; it was a base-born scorpion, and stung him 
whilst he was asleep. Thunder and lightning with a 
little rain during the night.”’ 

“We cannot,”’ he writes on Christmas Day, “ but 
draw a mental picture of our friends in Adelaide 
sitting down to their Christmas dinner whilst we lie 
sweltering on the ground starving, and should be 
thankful to have the pickings out of any pig's trough. 
This is no exaggeration, but literal truth.”” They had 
for dinner a cock-pheasant with “regular black 
bristles on its neck instead of feathers.'’ ‘‘ We eat," 
records the Colonel, ‘ everything clean through, from 
head to tail, Prejudiced cooks may not accept my 
advice, but I am quite satisfied all birds ought to be 
cooked whole, extracting what you please afterwards. 
We omitted the latter operation, but this is a matter 
depending on circumstances.”’ It is odd that a man 
under the shadow of death should keep his diary 
going in so matter-of-fact a way. But so did Captain 
Scott; the power of self-discipline under a routine 
is part of the make-up of a great explorer. Sir 
Christopher Gibson writes in an emphatically 





THE ZEBU, 


cheery way. In 
explaining how 
his celebrated 
family first set 
foot in South 
America over a 
century ago, he 
says : ‘‘ The glad 
tidings that the 
River Plate was 
becoming a 
pretty hot 
potato for pioneering enterprise leaked out to Europe, 
and reached the canny ears of John Gibson and Sons, 
of Glasgow and Paisley, Manufacturers of Textiles and 
Merchants. John, junior, who—besides being a very 
bright lad indeed—possessed, like his younger brothers, 
the true pioneering spirit, begged to be allowed to have 
a look-see. John, senior, was a hard-boiled conserva- 
tive (as well as a Scotsman) ; but, after a long and 
painful struggle with his conscience, decided to bust 
a fiver and let the boy have his fling.’’ The style is 
scarcely Addison, but the story of his travels, and 
of the opening-up of huge estates in Brazil and the 
Paraguayan Chaco never flags i interest. 

In the Chaco especially there is ‘‘a constant 
bloody battle with Nature.’ Nature does not stop 
at the doorstep. “‘The house at Loma Pord, the 
‘ pretty hill’ which stood four feet above the surround- 
ing level, was falling to bits. Great cupi-t (white ant) 
nests depended baggily from the ceilings ; cockroaches 
four inches long fixed you with a baleful glare and 
waved their feelers at you from behind the cobwebby 
doors ; freshwater crabs and tarantulas sneaked out 
from the mouldering palm-post floors; immense 
toads blocked the cracked inlet pipe in the wash- 
house ; huge chunks of adobe were falling off the 
walls; the sail of the windmill which pumped the 
water from the rain deposit to the tank on the. roof 
had been used as a target by the cowboys, and was 
blown to pieces. And above all, there was no netted 
enclosure on the veranda or elsewhere to act as a 
haven of refuge from mosquitoes.’” The Chaco is 
almost dead flat—the land rises an inch a mile; in 
times of drought the stock dies of thirst; rain 


MR. GEOFFREY RAWSON, THE AUTHOR OF 
‘DESERT JOURNEYS,” REVIEWED ON THIS 
PAGE. 


Mr. Rawson, who is a former naval officer, 
sailed in sailing ships and has been three 
times round the world. He served in both 
wars and in India and is the author of, among 
other books, “ Bligh of the Bounty” and a 
book about Nelson as a young man, “ Him- 
self When Young” (now in preparation). 





ITS REAL NATURE. 


WHOSE GENTLE DEMEANOUR BELIES 


produces swamp and swamp diseases. There are other 
drawbacks. “‘In the first place, we had been dis- 
gusted to find that the Chaco was dealing us a really 
dirty backhander when we came to subdivide and 
stock up the riparian zone. The cattle, searching for 
new pastures, commenced to stray from their old 
haunts and forced their way through scrub and palm- 
grove, where they picked up many seeds and burrs 
on their tails. These they distributed. . . over the 
open grazing lands ; and before we knew what had hit 
us the hitherto clean paddocks had become an 
impenetrable tangle of vegetation. . . ‘The other 
problem was that of roads and transportation. It was 
easy enough to construct raised earthen tracks a few 
inches above the level of the uniform flatness. .. but the 
soil was itself so ‘crumbly’ and brittle that at each 
big rain our efforts were washed into the Rio Paraguay.”’ 

This is a very varied book. Plenty of hard work 
is recorded in it ; but there are many journeys by land 
and water, there is a good deal about shooting and 
fishing, many amusing and some alarming characters 
are sketched, and Sir Christopher is especially inter- 
esting on birds, being something more than an amateur 
ornithologist and a conscious follower, in this respect, 
in W. H. Hudson's footsteps. 

Novels are reviewed by K. John on , and other 
books by W. R. Calvert on a 588 of ‘this . 
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it without lobelevs, you know. Which shall sing?” | 
ok , yea Sing I cacd the Gryphon, | 
“Ive forge ttin the words.” 
S. they began solemnly dancing Todnd_. 
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THE RETURN OF 
WONDERLAND”: AN AMERICAN 
GIFT OF THE ORIGINAL MS. 
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“ALICE IN 


are fervels! Where can I have dreppret em, 
I wender ?” Alice gassed “in @ rnement that 
sk was Looking for the nesegay tnd Ge fPeir 
of while kid gleves, and she began hunting 





and round Alice, 


for there, but they mere now mewhere te be 




















go the sen 
Ave lLbslirs thik as thick can be— 
They lwe te dance with you and mea, i 
My oun, my gentle Solum!” | 4 
The Gryphon joined in singing the chorus, 4 


"Beneath the waltrs 








F ““O MOUSE, DO YOU KNOW THE WAY OUT OF THIS POOL ? 
I AM VERY TIRED OF SWIMMING ABOUT HERE, 0 MOUSE!”’ 
ALICE AND THE MOUSE IN THE POOL OF TEARS. 


Seen— everything seemed t have changed 
simee. hee swim cm the post, and her walk 
este : along the réever—hank wilh ile fringe of 
rashes and forget-me-neli, and the glass 
table and the little door had vanished. 























"Salmon come up! Salmon ge dewa! 
Salmon come twist your tac] areaad! 
OF all the fishes of the cm rs 

There's none 2 geed as Salmon!” 












































A oquilé dull and stupid for things 6 
go on ie the Commen way. 

So she sot te werk, and very 
soon finished off tha cake. 

. > * * 4 
, “Curvenser and curcouser ! cried 
| Alisa, (she wae wy serprisal haba 
quila forget how fo speak goed English 
"aew I'm opencng out like the 
telescope that ever was! Goodbye, 
feat !"( for when she Gooked down 
at har fest, they seamed almost 








te bether 
ehsk oe a 








8 oe pair of Secls every Christmas 
And she went om planning 
tt herself how the would manage é: 
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OF ALICE LIDDELL (MRS. REGINALD HARGREAVES), TO 
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“THE POOL WAS GETTING CROWDED WITH BIRDS AND ANIMALS THAT HAD FALLEN 






Lewis Carroll's manuscript of “ Alice in Wonderland,” which has been in America 
for the past twenty years, is back in England. On November 13 Mr. Luther H. 
Evans, Chief Librarian at the United States Congress, presented the manuscript to 
the British Museum. He headed a group of thirty anonymous donors who bought 
the manuscript for 50,000 dollars when it was auctioned in America in 1946 In 
1928 the MS. was sold at Sotheby's for £15,400 by the original “ Alice,” Mrs. 
Reginald Hargreaves, to whom it had been given by the author. Three principal bidders 
all planned to offer it to the nation, but the sum was too great and “ Alice's 
Adventures Under Ground” was taken back to America by the purchaser, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach; The MS. contains thirty-seven pen-and-ink drawings by 


H INTO IT! THERE WERE A DUCK AND A DODO, A LORY AND AN EAGLET. ... ALICE 
* LED THE WAY, AND THE WHOLE PARTY SWAM TO SHORE.” o4 











ca my drcaving- table for my gloves and mesegey 
and folk tham here, as “quick 5 you cam 
' oun, te yee hear 7° amd Alice was Se much 
fregh fined thet she ren off of once, witheat 


les = 


as she” ne SA back tp the hiltle deer, 
bat the little door was locked agate, and | 
the Little geld key was lying on the g/ass 
table as before, and * thin gs ere werse 1 
than ever !" theaght the Peer liltle gixl 
* for T mlever wes as Srnall as this Fades 
mever ! And I declare it’s toe bad, it v9!” 
At Hy moment 

her foot slipped, 

. end splash! she 
wet “Pp t thes chon 
én selt walter, Mor 
fivet idm was 
Het she had 
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ee = << gteound, and she 
secu made cut tad it wes tha poo! of thers she 
had wept when she was sine feet igh “IT wish 
I hadst cried se much!” sacd Alice, as she | | 
swom about, ‘tying fe find her way ont, “I || 


shall be punished for it now, I suppose, by | | 





























THIS, AND SHE TRIED THE EFFECT OF LYING DOWN.” 


the author himself, seven of which we reproduce on this page. These drawings 
formed the basis of Sir John Tenniel’s famous illustrations. The whole MS., which 
was written in the years 1862-63, contains ninety-two pages, with illuminated title 
and dedication, and, pasted at the end, one of the author's photographs of the 
original ** Alice.’ The generous American donors, who have returned the original MS 
to this country, agreed that the work should be given to the British Museum as a 
measure of cultural reparation from a country which had no business to take the 
MS. from these islands, and to mark the donors’ appreciation of the courage of 
Great Britain in protecting liberty during two great wars. Alice Liddell, later 
Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves, died on November, 15, 1934 
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HOME NEWS: SOME CEREMONIES IN 
LONDON, WINCHESTER AND OXFORD. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL CLOISTER: (ABOVE) LORD WAVELL GIVING THE 
ADDRESS AT THE RE-DEDICATION CEREMONY. (RIGHT) THE CLOISTER, SHOWING THE 
PILLARS ON WHICH THE NAMES OF THE FALLEN WYKEHAMISTS HAVE BEEN INSCRIBED. 
The beautiful Winchester College War Memorial cloister was re-dedicated on November 14 by the 
Bishop of Winchester. The names of the 270 Wykehamists who gave their lives in World War II. are 
inscribed on the pillars facing those of the 500 Wykehamists who fell in the previous World War. The address 
was given by Field Marshal Lord Wavell, a ees, Ee described the cloister as “ This noblest 
memorial of all.” 





IN MEMORY OF FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT: THE AT OXFORD, WHERE SHE WAS CONFERRED WITH 
MEMORIAL TABLET IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. AN HONORARY DEGREE; MRS. ROOSEVELT. 

On November 12 the tablet erected in Westminster Abbey to the memory of President Roosevelt was unveiled by 

the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill. Mrs. Roosevelt (who can be seen in our photograph, standing behind 

Mr. Churchill) was present at the brief ceremony. The memorial tablet stands inside the West Door of the Abbey. 

On the following day Mrs. Roosevelt went to Oxford, where Convocation conferred on her the honorary degree of D.C.L. 





THE RETURN OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND”: (ABOVE) MR, LUTHER H. EVANS (LEFT), CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN OF THE U.S, CONGRESS, MANDING THE MANUSCRIPT TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
AND SIR JOMN FORSDYKE, (RIGHT) MR. LUTHER EVANS HOLDING THE ORIGINAL MS. 

The original manuscript of Lewis Carroll's great classic, “Alice in Wonderland,” which has been in America for the 
last twenty years, was presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir John Forsdyke at the British Museum 
» November 13. Photographs of pages from the MS. and some of the pen-and-ink drawings by the author him- 
self, together with a photograph of the original “ Alice,"’ are on page 569 of this issue. 
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THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL IN WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY: THE PRIME MINISTER (RIGHT) AND MR. CHURCHILL 


AFTER THEY 


HAD DRAWN ASIDE THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
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A SYMBOL OF OUR REJOICING: THE 41-GUN SALUTES FOR THE NEW PRINCE. 
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TOWER OF LONDON BY THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 


A SYMBOL OF THE NATIONAL REJOICING: THE SALUTE OF 41 GUNS IN HONOUR OF THE NEW ROYAL BABY BEING FIRED AT THE 
COMPANY ; SHOWING THE SMOKE FROM THE 25-PDR. GUNS OBSCURING PART OF TOWER BRIDGE. 


TRADITION AND HISTORY ATTEND THE BIRTH OF A ROYAL BABY: THE KING'S TROOP, R.H.A., IN FULL-DRESS UNIFORM, FIRING THEIR 13-PDR. GUNS IN HYDE PARK IN HONOUR 
; OF THE INFANT PRINCE, WHO IS SECOND IN THE LINE OF SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE. 
The birth of an infant Prince to Frincess Elizabeth on November 14 has been the salutes were fired by ships of the Royal Navy and by the Royal Artillery 
national rejoicing which was expressed in the traditional way on of St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey were rung and a Royal salute of 2! 
was fired in Ramsgate Harbour. Bonfires, fireworks, flags and bunting marked 


occasion of 
November 15 by 41-gun salutes fired in Hyde Park by the King’s Troop, R.H.A., 
London by the Honourable Artillery Company. Elsewhere historic event in all parts of the country. 


The bells 
maroons 
the 


and at the Tower of 
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THE BIRTH OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S SON: 
THE LONDON SCENE, AND MEDICAL ATTENDANTS. 


























QUEEN MARY, GREAT-GRANDMOTHER OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S SON, \ ) LOYAL AND ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC OUTSIDE THE PALACE: 


LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE AT 11.55 P.M, AFTER HAVING 





Ny 


)} TO FORM A CORDON TO KEEP THEM BACK, AND AT 12.15 A.M. 
SEEN THE NEW PRINCE. \ { THE PRINCESS COULD REST. 
yw \ 


THE POLICE HAD 
TO REQUEST QUIETNESS SO THAT 
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SIR WILLIAM GILLIATT, M.S., F.R.C.O.G. MR. JOHN H. PEEL, F.%.C.S., F.R.C.O.G. 
The president of the Royal College of Obstet- | The gynacologist to King’s College Hospital The senior 


births of the Duchess of Kent’s children. assisted Sir W. Gilliatt in attending the Princess. 





Princess Elizabeth’s case. He attended the ‘ sulting gynacologist to other hospitals. He He is consulting anzsthetist to Southend 
General Hospital, among others. 


anesthetist at King’s College \ 
ricians and Gynaecologists, he was in charge of and the Princess Beatrice Hospital, and con- Hospital, he was in attendance on the Princess. \ \ path to appointed as a Royal physici 


j SIR JOHN WEIR, M.B. 
The King’s physician, he is the first names 


He attended the Duchess of Gloucester at the 
, 4 births of her sons. 
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HE eagerly-awaited 
news of the Royal 
birth was issued from 
Buckingham Palace 
Ac! at 10.10 p.m. on Sun- 

‘ rey ~~ 8 Sa.1. | day evening, Nov. 14. 
Mth woveeter, i948, \ The Court Circular 
; recording the _ his- 

toric event ran as 
follows : ‘' The Princess 
Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, was safely 
delivered of a Prince 
at 9.14 p.m. to-day. 
Her Royal Highness 
and her son are both 
doing well."" A copy 
of this announcement 
was posted outside the 
Palace, where it could 
be read by members of 
the public, and outside 
the Home Office, 
Whitehal], another 
notice was placed. This 
was on a single sheet 
of notepaper headed by 
the Home Secretary's 
seal, and passers-by 
were able to read it by 
the light of a police- 
man’s lantern. The 
Court Circular was 
signed by the four dis- 
tinguished medical 
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men who attended her 





POSTED OU TSIDE "THE "MANSION "MouSE : THE OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 
TO THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON THAT PRINCESS ELIZABETH, DUCHESS 
OF EDINBURGH, HAD BEEN SAFELY DELIVERED | oF fT dels 


waves veamgnnane nto 


hey 


Royal Highness—Sir 
William Gilliatt, her 
\Continued below. _ 


ny 





Continued.) 


EVENING, NOVEMBER 14, TO ANNOUNCE THE ROYAL 
OF IT WAS POSTED OUTSIDE THE PALACE. 





a 
THE COURT CIRCULAR ISSUED FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON SUNDAY 
BIRTH. A COPY 





gyn@cologist, Mr. John Peel, who assisted him, Mr. Vernon Hall, the anasthetist, | servant the crowd grew so large that the police had to cordon the main ~— out- 


and Sir John Weir, the King’s physician who has been attending her. As recorded side the Palace, and when Queen Mary left they surged round her car and 
on our front page, the enthusiasm of the crowd was very great and their cheers | it to a standstill. 


rought 
The Home Secretary's official intimation to the Lord Mayor of 


could be heard in the Palace. After the news had been announced by a Royal London of the news of the Royal birth was posted up outside the Mansion House. 
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NEAREST TO THE NEW PRINCE: 
MOTHER, AUNT AND NURSES. 


THE AUNT OF THE PRINCE: PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO SPENT THE 
WEEK-END AS THE GUEST OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF SCARBROUGH. 


e+ 


NOW THE MOTHER OF A BABY OF HER OWN: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER GODCHILD, THE INFANT 


(LEFT.) 
ENGAGED AS 
“ NANNIE”’ FOR 
THE INFANT 
PRINCE : MISS 
HELEN LIGHTBODY, 
FORMERLY NURSE 
TO THE SONS OF 
THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


(RIGHT.) 

IN ATTENDANCE 
ON THE PRINCESS: 
MISS HELEN ROWE, 
A CERTIFIED MID- 
WIFE AND STATE- 
REGISTERED NURSE, 

SHE ATTENDED 
THE DUCHESS OF 

KENT AT THE 
BIRTH OF PRINCE 

MICHAEL. 


R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, aunt of the new Prince, was not at Buckingham 


* Palace when he was born. She spent the week-end in Yorkshire, as the guest 
of the Earl and Countess of Scarbrough, at Sandbeck Park, where she attended a 
meet of the Grove, and was due to visit Sheffield on November 15. During the week-end 
she telephoned constantly to Buckingham Palace for news of her sister. Our photograph 
of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth shows her as a godmother. She stood sponsor to the 
infant daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Andrew Elphinstone (formerly the Hon. Mrs. Vicary 
Gibbs), one of her extra Ladies-in-Waiting, in September, 1947. Miss Helen Rowe, who 
attended the Princess during her confinement, is a certified midwife and State-registered 
nurse. Miss Helen Lightbody, the Scottish “ Nannie" who has been engaged by her Royal 
Highness Princess Elizabeth, was formerly nurse to the Duchess of Gloucester’s little boys. 


DAUGHTER OF THE HON. MRS. ANDREW ELPHINSTONE. 
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ROYAL AND NOBLE CHILDREN. 
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) JAMES STUART (LATER CALLED “‘ THE OLD PRETENDER”; BORN JUNE 10, 1688), SON 
‘ OF KING JAMES II. AND MARY OF MODENA. 
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) GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER OF THE NEW PRINCE: QUEEN VICTORIA (BORN 
MAY 24, 1819), AGED FOUR; A PORTRAIT BY DENNING, IN THE DULWICH GALLERY. 
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a RRR HRReNNRRNL RRR TERN 
) KING GEORGE V. (THEN PRINCE GEORGE; BORN JUNE 3, 1865), WITH THE LATE QUEEN 
\,, ALEXANDRA (THEN PRINCESS OF WALES), AND THE DUKE OF CLARENCE (RIGHT). 
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GREAT-UNCLE OF THE NEW PRINCE: THE DUKE OF WINDSOR, THEN PRINCE EDWARD 
{ OF YORK (BORN JUNE 23, 1894), ELDEST SON OF THE LATE KING GEORGE V. 
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THE GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER OF THE INFANT PRINCE: EDWARD VII. (THEN PRINCE 
OF WALES) WITH HIS SISTER, THE PRINCESS ROYAL, CHILDREN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The birth of a son to T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, and 


which illustrate the changing fashions in children's dress in a charming and 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, has been welcomed by every member of 


interesting manner. The pomp of the surroundings of James II.'s son, his 
the great British Commonwealth of Nations, and the publication of the first ermine-trimmed robe and his velvet cushion, have been succeeded by simpler 


photographs of our new Prince will be eagerly awaited. On these pages we and more attractive styles, even for children of Royal birth. Our new Prince 
give a selection of early portraits of some of his ancestors and his relatives, will, under Letters Patent issued on November 9, have the title of Prince 
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THE GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER OF THE NEW PRINCE: QUEEN VICTORIA, WITH 
THE PRINCE OF WALES (LATER EDWARD VII.); BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 
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GREAT-GRANDMOTHER OF THE NEW PRINCE: QUEEN MARY, THEN PRINCESS MAY OF 
TECK (BORN MAY 26, 1867), WITH HER PARENTS, THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF TECK, 
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esau yearannas 


THE GRANDFATHER OF THE NEW PRINCE: KING GEORGE VI., 


DECEMBER 14, 1895), SECOND SON OF GEORGE V. AND QUEEN MARY, AS AN INFANT. ¢ 


Sa) Sane yr eh ama 55 Astana ananuanennnaN Inet ess Jost seuannauinnennnnee tes Sy evaanagane sennnnten 


and the style of Royal Highness. He is born heir-apparent to the Dukedom 
of Edinburgh and its associated peerages. He is also heir to his mother, 
but since Princess Elizabeth is heir-presumptive to the Throne, he is not, 
even in the second degree, heir-apparent. But he stands second in succession 
to the Crown, the title to which is regulated by the Act of Settlement, 1701. 


OUR WELL-LOVED KING (BORN ASLEEP 
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INFANTS BORN TO GREAT ESTATE. 


THE GRANDMOTHER OF THE NEW PRINCE: THE QUEEN, THEN LADY ELIZABETH BOWES- 
LYON (BORN AUG. 4, 1900), AT THE AGE OF SIX. 


IN THE ARMS OF HIS MOTHER, QUEEN CHARLOTTE: THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, LATER GEORGE IV. (BORN AUGUST 12, 1762). 


By this the succession is entailed upon the heirs general (being Protestants) 
of the Electress Sophia, granddaughter of James I. and mother of George | 
The new Prince is fifth in descent from Queen Victoria, eleventh from the 
Electress Sophia, and thirteenth from James I. and VI. (of Scotland), who 
united the crowns of the two kingdoms. 








HOSE who commented on his 
Majesty’s decision that the 
Home Secretary need not 
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THE END OF AN ARCHAIC CUSTOM: 
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prepared to believe the worst. 
‘‘For my part,’’ she wrote, in a 
very unfilial way, “ unless they do 


be at the Palace when Princess . give me a very plain demonstra- 
SOME OFFICIAL ATTENDANCES AT ROYAL BIRTHS. ‘ive ™ very plain demonstra- 


Elizabeth’s baby was born were 
vague and various in_ their 
opinions as to when the custom 
began of having Ministers present on such occasions, Some conjectured 
a medieval origin; some preferred to date it from the birth of 
James II.’s son, the ‘ Old Pretender.” 

A matter of custom (I cannot trace a shred of statutory reference 
to it) it certainly has been; but I have searched in vain for any trace 
of it in the Middle Ages. It certainly isn’t that people of those times 
were too high-minded to suggest bastardy or substitution. Most 
monarchs had enemies, and those enemies shrank from no weapon. 
Edward II., when King, was weak and vacillating: ‘‘ how unlike his 
father,” reflected 
his critics, and said 
he was a change- 
ling. It was held 
by some that 
Richard II., born 
at Bordeaux, was 
the son, not of the 
Black Prince, but 
of a French Canon ; 
and even the son 
of the saintly 
Henry VI. was con- 
veniently deemed 
by Yorkists to be 
illegitimate. But 
it was long before 
the succession 
became settled as 
by fixed rule, 
Richard I. first 
nominated his 
nephew Arthur (to 
our thinking the 
rightful heir) as his 
successor, and, 
later, his brother 
John, who was 
accepted, When 
Shakespeare makes 
Richard ie 
exclaim : 


Not all the water 
in the rough, 
rude sea 

Can wash the oil 
from an anointed 
king. 


he is probably right 
in giving unction 
priority over legiti- 
macy in the King’s 
mind, A succession 
of monarchs came 
to the throne who 
were, at the times 
of their births, not 
regarded as likely 
to mount the 
throne, and there is 
little information 
as to the circum- 
stances of their 
nativities. A pale, 
pathetic light 
shines on the birth 
of Edward V., to 
be murdered as 
one of the Princes 
in the Tower, His 
father, in Novem- 
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By SIR JOHN SQUIRE. number of unbelievers.” The 


-  warming-pan story spread. It has 
always seemed absurd to me. The Duke of Wellington once said 
that on one of his voyages back from the Peninsula it was so 
cold that the rats had to get inside the soda-water bottles. Somebody 
remarked that they must have been very small rats or very large soda- 
water bottles. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ said the Duke, “they were very 
large rats and very small soda-water bottles.” It must have been a 
very small: Prince or very large warming-pan. 

Several later sovereigns were born abroad: I can find no reference 
to an official gathering until the Princess Charlotte was brought to bed, 
when the Arch- 
bishop, the Bishop 
of London and 
some Ministers 
were present. In 
1840, when the 
Princess Royal was 
born, the Prince 
Consort was in the 
birth-chamber with 
the doctor and 
nurse ; in the next 
room, with the door 
open, were Cabinet 
Ministers, the Arch- 
bishop and _ the 
Bishop of London. 
The doctor ex- 
claimed “Oh, 
Madam, it’s a 
Princess ! ”’ The 
Queen is recorded 
as replying: 
** Never mind, the 
next will be a 
Prince.’” She was 
right ; in 1841, her 
eldest son was born, 
the first heir born 
to a reigning mon- 
arch since 1762. 
In an adjoining 
room were Peel, the 
Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst 
and Archbishop 
Howley. The infant 
was brought to 
them and_ they 
signed a declaration 
that a male heir 
had been born. 

An end has been 
made of such 
meetings : the con- 
course of doctors 
is nowadays numer- 
ous enough to 
guarantee a declara- 
tion, and the 
patient is spared 
the consciousness 
of a waiting crowd. 
Even a_ death- 
chamber in Vic- 
torian days could 
be over-populated. 
I have a print of 
the death of the 
Prince Consort. The 
Queen kneels at 


ber, 1470, WaS @ A CUSTOM WHICH WAS DISPENSED WITH AT THE BIRTH OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S SON : THE PRESENTATION OF THE FIRST-BORN the bedside; the 


fugitive out 
the kingdom; his 


RICHMOND PARK, 


of SON OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK TO THE HOME SECRETARY, THE RIGHT HON, H. H. ASQUITH, AT WHITE LODGE, children are pre- 
ON JUNE 23, 1894. 
This drawing, made by the gracious permission and under the direct supervision of H.R.H. the Duke of York (King George V.), illustrates a custom 


sent ; and the room 


mother, Elizabeth which King George VI., by his own wish, dispensed with on the occasion of the birth of an infant Prince to H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth on November 14. is full of be- 
It depicts the presentation of the first-born son of King George V. and Queen Mary (then Duke and Duchess of York) to the Home Secretary at whiskered men 


Wood ville, was con- White Lodge, Richmond Park, in accordance with long-established practice 


The infant later succeeded to the Throne as Edward VIII. and is now 


strained to bear the Duke of Windsor. In the article on this page Sir John Squire gives the results of his researches into this archaic custom, for which no statutory looking like Cabinet 


obligation exists and suggests that the requirement of the presence of the Home Secretary at a Royal birth is not of long standing. 
Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News” of june 30, 1894, 


him in Sanctuary 
at Westminster, 
where the Abbot and the Prior had to suffice as his godfathers. 

James I. and Charles I. were born in Scotland: so far as I can dis- 
cover, the birth in 1688 was the first to which official persons were sum- 
moned as such, Very likely the reason was that James II. desired to 
safeguard himself against accusations of substitution. Anyhow, with 
characteristic obstinacy, he went the wrong way about it. Most of the 
Privy Councillors he summoned were Catholics. The Dutch Ambassador 
was not there, nor James's daughter Anne, who was at Bath, and was 


Ministers. I do not 
know how far 
authentic it is. But Sir Theodore Martin, in the official “ Life,’’ 
mentions, beside the family and the doctors, five gentlemen as having 
been in the room. 

According to modern ideas “the fierce light which beats upon a 
throne "' might well be mitigated on such occasions. 

When the Home Secretary first became involved on such occasions 
I have not discovered, Possibly the Home Office knows. It can’t have 
been very long ago. 


N.B.—Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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King Egbert  Redburg 
King Ethelwotf = Judith 

King Ethelbald King Ethelbert 
; Eguina 





King Ethelred I. 
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King Alfred = Etswith —— re 
(ist.wife)= King Edward = Elfleda (2nd. wife) Z588 poe 
King Athelstan King EdmundElgiva _—Edred omy. | 

Elfred (1st.wife) + King Edgar + Elfrida (2nd. wife) { 


ing Ethelred H the Unready-Emma 
King Edmund Ironside =Eldgyth — King Edward the Confessor (Last of the Saxon Kings) 








King Edward the Martyr —_ Elgiva (1st.wife)¢K 











Edward Atheling the Exile Agatha 2 
KingWilliam! (the Gngure}-Matilda Edgar Athéling (Cast ofthe Saron Princes) St Mangaret of Scotland ;King Malcolm 
King William Il (Rufus) Adela Stephen of Blois King Henry = (ist. wife) 
King Stephen (Cast of the Norman Kings) Geoff rey Plantagenet = Matilda 
King Henry Il = Eleanor of Aquitaine 
King Richard I=Berengaria _ King John = Isabel of Angouléme 
King Henry Il = Eleanor of Provence 


King 
King 























ward I = Eleanor of Castile 
Edward Il z |sabel of France : 
King Edward Il = Philippa of Hainault 
) Edward the Black Frince = Joan Blanche = John of Gaunt =Katharine Swynford Edmund qisabel - 
, rc ‘ 
KingRichard I[=Anne of Bohemia King Henry IV-Mary John, Manquis of Dorset s Mangaret AnnesRichard 
King Henry V; Katharine of France 5 Owen Tudor John Beaufort y Margaret Richand = Cecily Neville 
od ~ anne Kinga ana Riggtha h 
Deh aatina Ay | KingHenry Vir Margaret Edmund sMargara King Edward Wpwoedvaile das g Man [Nevitle 
SSN ‘( = atk Edward = Ann Neville King Henry Vil= Elizabeth King Edward V. Richard Edward 
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ymour King James IV. = Margaret 
Queen EI Edward VI 
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(Cast of the Tudor. 
Francis, King of France (1st. husband) =Mary, Queen of Scots = 


= Henry Stuart Cord Darnley 
King James I= Anne of Denmark 
King Charles 1-Henrictta Maria _ Frederick, King of Bohemia = Elizabeth 
King Charles I=Catherine King James I= Anne=Mary 
King William I=Queen Mary George 

















of Denmark = 


King 
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Last of the Stuart : 

I u : : 
Uf Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline of Brandenburg -Anspach 
Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales = Augusta of Saxc-Gotha 
King George I = Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 





Ke Caroline of Brunswick King Wikia IW Decade, Econart Dehaganin ica 
Westy,” Queen! Victoria ¢ Prince Albert of Saxe- Coburg ale od 
} ee Xf eZ, King Vii g Alexandra of Denmark. 
/ 7 KingGeorpeV Princess Mary of Teck, 























The Ropal Genealogical Tree: The Descent Of H.R.b. Princess Elizabeth's Son. 





COLLECTING AMMUNITION FOR THEIR ARMISTICE DAY BRUSH WITH THI 
PARIS POLICE: COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATORS TEARING UP STONE SETTS. 


Communist rioting marred the Paris Armistice Day celebrations on November 11! 
Despite an order that no unofficial processions would be allowed on the central road- 
way at the Champs Elysées, some $500-3000 Communists and sympathisers attempted 
to march from the Place de la Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe. Scuffling broke out 
and the rioters barricaded themselves with the barriers used for marshalling the crowds 
and tore up stone setts to hurl at the police. There were similar incidents in the evening. 


PARADING IN AMERICAN TANKS SUPPLIED UNDER THE MILITARY AID PROGRAMME: TURKISH 
TROOPS CELEBRATING THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC, 
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CIVIL DISTURBANCE; ECHOES AND OVERTONES 
OF WAR; NEWS PICTURES OF THE AGE. 


PARIS POLICE TEARING DOWN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES BARRICADE WHICH THE COMMUNISTS HAD ERECTED 
FROM MOBILE BARRIERS AND TORN-UP PAVING SETTS: THERE WERE SOME INJURIES 
IN AN INTERCHANGE OF MISSILES MAINLY STONES. 


WEARING AMERICAN EQUIPMENT AND WITH U.S. TANKS: ITALIAN TROOPS PARADED 
IN THE PIAZZA VENEZIA FOR THE ARMISTICE DAY CELEBRATIONS OF NOVEMBER 4. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Turkish Republic by Kemal Ataturk was celebrated in American Army equipment and fighting vehicles, including, as our picture shows, Sherman-type tanks, 
Istanbul on November 6 by a parade of Turkish troops, which was watched by hundreds of thousands of were the prominent features of the large and impressive military parade which mustered in the Piazza 
men and women who packed the streets and filled every vantage point. A notable feature of the long Venezia at Rome on November 4, to take part in the solemn celebrations of Armistice Day. 
parade was the display of American tanks which have been supplied to Turkey under the Military 


Aid Programme, 


lready the United States have provided large quantities of military equipment. 


THE JEEP WHICH CARRIES ITS OWN ROAD ALONG WITH IT: A CURIOUS DEVICE ENTERTAINED TO LUNCH BY QUEEN JULIANA AND PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS : 


NOW BEING 


TESTED BY THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS IN VIRGINIA. FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, STANDING BETWEEN QUEEN JULIANA AND HER HUSBAND. 


This odd device is, in easenct, a continuous wire matting roadway, which travels by means of rollers During his recent visit to Holland, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery was entertained to lunch b 


under the wheels of the jeep inside. oe Gels Saree Si 0 view of comune : the 


powers to cope with swamp, potholes, soft beaches and heavy underb 


jeep's and ince Bernhard. Our tograph shows Lord Montgomery with the Queen and her hi ° 
Major-General Beichem, his Chief of Staff, next to Lieut.-General H. J. Kruls, the Netherlands Chief of Staff. 
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WHERE A NEUTRAL ZONE MAY BE ESTABLISHED: 
NEGEV SCENES AFTER THE ISRAELI VICTORIES. 
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ENTERING AN ARAB TOWN WHICH THEY ARE NOW ASKED TO EVACUATE UNDER A UNITED NATIONS 
PLAN : ISRAELI TROOPS IN BEERSHEBA, WHICH WAS CAPTURED ON OCTOBER 21. 


NOW COMPLETELY IN JEWISH HANDS EXCEPT FOR FIVE KILOMETRES IN FRONT OF GAZA: . x 
THE MAIN GAZA-BEERSHEBA ROAD, WITH THE BEERSHEBA MOSQUE IN THE BACKGROUND. ti 





SALVAGING MACHINE-GUNS AND OTHER EQUIPMENT FROM A CRASHED EGYPTIAN SPITFIRE ; 
ISRAELI AIR FORCE MECHANICS AT WORK NEAR MAJDAL, IN THE NEGEV. 


EXAMINING A SELF-PROPELLED GUN ABANDONED WHEN THE EGYPTIANS EVACUATED MAJDAL : 
AN ISRAELI SOLDIER IN THE FORMER EGYPTIAN STRONG-POINT IN THE NEGEV. 








al 





COLLECTING TOGETHER EGYPTIAN EQUIPMENT CAPTURED IN BEERSHEBA: PRISONERS OF WAR, UNDER ISRAELI AN ISKAELI GAZING AT A POSSIBLE “ SOUVENIR'’—A PORTRAIT OF THE 

GUARD, AT WORK ON LIGHT ARTILLERY AND AMMUNITION. EX-MUFTI OF JERUSALEM ON THE FRONT OF AN ABANDONED ARAB VEHICLE 
On November 14, Dr. Bunche, the acting U.N. mediator in Palestine, presented Government were considering the plan, but it was doubtful whether they would 
instructions to the Israeli Government to withdraw their forces in the Negev behind accept it. On November 14 the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, announced 
provisional demarcation lines to be established by November 19, pending the setting- that Egypt accepted the plan of a neutral zone in the Negev as put forward by 
up of permanent truce lines. The instructions required the Israelis to evacuate Dr. «Bunche. An official Israeli spokesman, however, described the communication 


Beersheba, which they captured on October 21. It is hoped to transform the whole as “a shameful document” which lacked the basic elements of reality, reason and 


of the northern Negev into a neutral zone. At the time of writing, the Israeli | justice, and was bound to damage the prestige of the United Nations. 
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PERSONALITIES ;° 
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OF THE WEEK. 
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SENATOR A. W. BARKLEY. IN LONDON: MR. JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Vice-President-Elect of the THE U.S. SECRETARY OF DEFENCE. 
United States. He has Mr. James Forrestal, the United States 
served for thirty-five years in Secretary of Defence, who has been paying 
the U. Ingress. a short visit to Europe, arrived in London 
elected to the from Paris on November 12, and went 
Representatives in 1913 and straight to Downing Street to call on the 
remained there for thirteen Prime Minister. They had a short talk at 
years, he was then elected to which Mr. A. V. Ajexander, the British 
the Senate. He has been Defence Minister, was present. His visit 
Democratic Leader in the was stated to be in connection with the 
Senate for 11 years. He was problems of American military establish- 
born in 1877 in Kentucky. ments in Europe. 
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MR. SET SVANHOLM, WHO MADE HIS 
COVENT GARDEN DEBUT AS SIEGFRIED. 
The famous Swedish tenor of the Metro- 
— Opera, New York, made an excellent 
mpression at his Covent Garden début on 
November 11 as Siegfried. He has arranged his retirement in 1946. He 
to sing this réle to-night, November 20, \ was one of his Majesty’s 
and on November dd to appear in +i Lieutenants for the City of 
“* Mastersingers "’ and “ ‘Tristan and Isolde ” \ London ; a former chairman of 
on November 23 and 26 respectively. He i the Trustees of the National | 
i 
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VISCOUNT BEARSTED. 
Died on November 8, aged 
sixty-six. Chairman of the 
Shell Transport and Tradin 

pany from 1921 unti 
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THE UNSUCCESSFUL PLAINTIFF. IN. "A ‘LIBEL 
ACTION : MRS. E. M. BRADDOCK, M.P. 


Mrs. E. M. Braddock, Socialist M.P. for the 

en Division of Liverpool, sued Tillotsons 

rs Ltd., printers and publishers of the 

Baltes t vening News, for libel, on the grounds that 

an article in that paper stated she “ danced a jig 

on the floor of the House.” The special jury 
ound for the dolendents on November 1 


- kk... 


looks well, acts convincingly and sings well. Gallery and of the Nationa! it 
The special Wagner season consisted of eight , 
performances. 
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\ a noted philanthropist. i 
mw £ \vuvvnneanovnnnvenesvuensntnesneuvenneeueneasnenvunnensnnennaatentyainrsagielallin Nw sania reactants 


N Art Collection Fund. He was \ \ 
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TOJO, FORMER JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER, AND CO-DEFENDANTS \ 


EMBARKING ATAVIA FOR JOKJOKARTA: DR, STIKKER, THE 
\ 
BEFORE THE MILITARY TRIBUNAL WHICH CONDEMNED HIM AND 


DUTCH FOREIGN MINISTER (RIGHT) AND MR. MERLE COCHRAN omg iy 
(LEFT), AND OTHER OFFICIALS AND SECRETARIES, WHO FLEW TO we : \ 
THE REPUBLICAN CAPITAL FOR DISCUSSIONS WITH DR. HATTA, 

On October 31 the Dutch Foreign Minister, Dr. Stikker, arrived in f 

Batavia, The day after his arrival it was reported that the Indonesian } 

Communist leader Muso had been killed in a skirmish, Dr. 


SIX OTHERS TO DEATH : DOIHARA, HATA, HIROTA, MINAMI, TOJO, 
OKA, UMEZO AND ARAKI (LEFT TO RIGHT, FRONT ROW). 
The International Military Tribunal for the Far East established by 
General MacArthur in 1946, and re-convened, after being in recess since 


April, on November 12, announced the sentences on General Tojo and 
ier two months 


Stikker spent ten days in Indonesia, and during his visit he had 

discussions with Dr. Hatta, the Republican Prime Minister. Mr. 

Merle Cochran, the United States member of the United Nations 

Good Offices Committee, flew to Jokjokarta with Dr. Stikker. The 

Dutch Foreign Minister said there were possibilities of finding a 
solution to the Dutch-Republican dispute. 


THE CORFU CHANNEL CASE BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE: SIR MARTLEY SHAWCROSS AND THE 
ALBANIAN MINISTER IN PARIS, LOOKING AT A MAP. 
Public hearings of the Corfu Channel Case, arising out of the mining 
of two British destroyers in Albanian waters on October 22, 1946, 

when forty-four sailors were drowned, 
November 9. Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
Office, followed him on its juridical aspects. 


legal adviser to (he Foreign 


Pe 
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MR. N. PEMBERTON BILLING. 
Died on November 11, sixty- 
echt. An inventor, author, play- 

ht, motorist and yachtsman, 
he jevoted his cnereies a pttesipaty 
to aviation. In he was 
acquitted at the Ola Bailey on a 
charge of criminal libel. He was 
sadeqentent M.P. for Eas 

Hertfordshire, 1916-21. 


SIR LAIN COLQUHOUN. 
Died on November 12, aged sixty- 


chairman of the National Advi- 


‘ Council Scotland on World War |. 
\ ysical Trelning since 1937 i by his son. 


\ 


\ 
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SIR FREDERIC WROTTESLE 
Died on November 14, aged sixty- 
eight. He retired only last month 
from the office of Lord i 
Appeal, after a distinguished 
career at the Bar and on the 
Bench. He was called to the fer, 


LORD STRATHSPEY. 

Died recently, aged sixty-nine 
He was Chief of the Clan Grant 
and the second son of the tenth 
Ear! of Seafield. He was educated 
in New Zealand and was a Civil 
Servant there until 1913, when 
he came to England and served in 

He is succeeded 
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his twenty-four co-defendants. Tojo (who 
before the attack on Pearl Harbour), Doihara, Hirota, Itagaki, 
Kimura, Matsui and Muto are condemned to death, Shigemitsu, 
former Ambassador to Britain, to seven years in prison, sixteen 
others have life sentences, and Togo will serve 20 years. 


a 


THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF MARINE 
ARTISTS : ADMIRAL LORD FRASER LOOKING AT MR. COBB'S 
PAINTING, “ SCRUBBING THE MAYFLOWER.” 

Admiral Lord Fraser of North Cape opened the third annual exhibition 
to be held by the Society of Marine Artists at Guildhall on November ! 1. 
The Watts Prize was awarded to Mr. David Cobb, R.O.I., for his 
painting, “Scrubbing the Mayflower.” H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was present at the opening. The exhibition will remain open 


until December 4. \ 
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MEMORIALS OF OLD TIME; AND THE GOVERNMENT'S “BRIBERY” INQUIRY. 





STARTING ON THE R.A.C.’S VETERAN CAR RUN TO BRIGHTON: MR. W. T. GROSE DRIVING 
HIS 1903 I10-H.P. WOLSELEY OVER WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ON NOVEMBER [4. 

On November 14 the Royal Automobile Club revived the veteran car run from London to Brighton, 

to commemorate the fifty-second anniversary of the emancipation run of 189. 111 cars started 

before a large crowd assembled at the Magazine in Hyde Park, and although there were many stops 


for running repairs, only seven failed to reach Brighton—the lowest percentage, it is said, in th 
recorded history of the run. Mr. R. Porter’s i802 De Dion was the first to reach Brighton. 


a 4 oe 

IN MEMORY OF THE GREAT NAVIGATOR : THE MEMORIAL ERECTED TO CAPTAIN COOK TOWARDS 
THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY ADMIRAL SIR HUGH PALLISER. 

Captain Cook was Sir Hugh Palliser’s mate in H.M.S. Eagle, in 1755, and a firm friendship was formed. 

After Cook’s death, Admiral Palliser, disappointed by the nation’s failure to record his fame, himseli 

erected the above memorial in his own estate at Vache Park, Chalfont St. Giles. The memorial was 


visited by Mr. Peter Fraser, the New Zealand Prime Minister, when recently in England. Cape Palliser 
will be the first part of New Zealand to be seen by the Royal party in H.M.S. Vanguard. 


MR. J. W. BELCHER, PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY OF THE REFERRED 


BOARD OF TRADE, ARRIVING AT CHURCH HOUSE. 

The the allegations affecting Ministers of the Crown and Government officials was opened 
Charen | 4 14. before the Tribunal, consisting of Mr. Justice 
Lynskey, M . Ke. t 
Ceah t bribes had been given to Mr. J. W. Beicher, 


General, spoke at some length and dealt with allegations tha 
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TO BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
AND ALSO KNOWN AS SOLOMON WULKAN : AN IMPORTANT WITNESS. 
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CLIMBING BRIXTON HILL AND BOUND FOR BRIGHTON : MR. R. D. GREGORY DRIVING HIS 15-H.P. 


DARRACQ-—-A FORTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD ENTRY IN THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB'S VETERAN CAR 
RUN FROM HYDE PARK TO BRIGHTON. 


THREATENED WITH DEMOLITION : BEACH HOUSE, A GEORCIAN MANSION AT WORTHING, WHICII 
THE COUNCIL HAVE PROPOSED TO DEMOLISH TO MAKE WAY FOR A SWIMMING ESTABLISHMENT 
The decision of Worthing Town Council to destroy their property, the Georgian mansion called Beact 
House, to make way for a swimming establishment, was the subject for a Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning inquiry on November 3. The inquiry at the date of writing still stood adjourne 


POR THE INQUIRY INTO ALLEGED BOARD oF 
TRADE IRREGULARITIES : SIR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS. 

the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade by a witness, who was known as Solomon 
Wulkan, and referred to by Sir Hartley Shawcross as Sidney Stanley, this being the particular name 


by which the witness would be called th t the inquiry, to prevent confusion. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross said that Mr. Belcher had stren y denied that he had received the bribes in question 


ARRIVING 


AS SIDNEY STANLEY, 
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LIFE IN BLOCKADED BERLIN; A CITY FACING A DARK AND BITTER WINTER. 


LEP ILD LE LHR 





CELEBRATING THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE I917 REVOLUTION AT THE RED ARMY 
MEMORIAL IN BERLIN: RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AT A PARADE INSIDE THE BRITISH SECTOR, PASSING THROUGH THE BRANDENBURGER TOR ZEN ROUTE FOR THE RUSSIAN WAR 
MEMORIAL : THE SOVIET COMMEMORATION PARADE IN BERLIN ON NOVEMBER 7. 








y ht 
ON SALE IN A BERLIN STORE: A DEVICE WHICH CAN PREPARING FOR THE WINTER AND THE LONG HOURS 
: 3G . > : 

“ WORKING BY CANDLELIGHT IN A BERLIN CANDLE FACTORY: - PLUGGED INTO THE MAINS AND CONSERVES . A BERLIN HOUSEWIFE MAKING HER 
A SCENE IN A PRIMITIVE WORKSHOP, WHERE THE BERLINER'S SUFFICIENT POWER To PROVIDE A SMALL LIGHT FOR ow? ANDLES FROM MELTED CANDLE-ENDS AND 
MOST PRECIOUS COMMODITY IS PRODUCED IN QUANTITY. SWENTY-FEVE. BOURS OTHER OCODNENTS OF PAT. 

ae baal gr PEO ET 2 ae Ba te th Po Sa ere oo eet ie. Sates at 


: 2 
. 





THE FUEL SHORTAGE IN BERLIN: A VIEW OF A PARK SHOWING A ROW OF SEATS THE TIGHTENING BLOCKADE: GERMAN BOYS PLAYING AT THE END OF A TRACK LEADING 
WHICH HAVE BEEN STRIPPED OF THEIR WOOD FITTINGS, INTO THE, U.S. SECTOR WHICH WAS RECENTLY CUT BY THE RUSSIANS. 
The U.S.S.R. celebrated the thirty-first anniversary of the 1917 revolution on November 7. | appearance of old paraffin lamps, acetylene lamps and all means of providing light in 
in Moscow there was a mass parade in the Red Square, where Marshal Timoshenko the shops and homes of the former German capital. Candles are at a premium and 
took the salute as troops of the garrison marched past. In Berlin some 1000 | the primitive candle-factories work long hours making and packing them—generally by 
Russian soldiers paraded and, headed by a band, marched through the Branden- candlelight! The fuel shortage has, however, stimulated invention, and a Berlin 
burger Tor to the Russian War Memorial in the Tiergarten, just within the British | inventor has produced the “ Akkulicht,” a combined lamp and storage battery which 
sector, where wreaths were laid and an address was given by a Russian general. is plugged into the mains supply when the current is on and stores sufficient power 


Meanwhile, the coming of winter, coupled with electricity cuts, has seen the | to maintain a small light for about twenty-five hours without recharging. 
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THEATRICAL PICTURES, DESTINED TO ADORN THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


(LEFT) GARRICK (1717-1779) AND MRS. CIBBER (1714-1766) IN OTWAY’'S 

“VENICE PRESERVED,” AND (RIGHT) GARRICK, BRANSBY AND AICKEN IN 

GARRICK’S “ LETHE, OR ZSOP IN THE SHADES” (PRODUCED AT DRURY LANE, 

1740): BOTH PICTURES BY J. ZOFFANY, FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF 
DAVID GARRICK AND SIR HENRY IRVING. 


DAVID GARRICK AS SIR JOHN BRUTE IN VANBRUGH'S “ THE PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL FOOTE (1720-1777) IN COSTUME: BY 
ZOFFANY. BOSWELL STATES THAT JOHNSON LIKED 


PROVOKED WIFE": BY J. ZOFFANY (1733-1810): FROM THE J 
COLLECTIONS OF GARRICK AND THE EARL OF ESSEX. FOOTE’S COMPANY AND FOUND H!M “ IRRESISTIBLE.” 


See, are 
PROFILE PORTRAIT OF DAVID GARRICK WITH THE MASKS OF 
TRAGEDY AND COMEDY: BY JOHANN ZOFFANY (1733-1810). 


AS SYLVESTER DACOERWOOD AN ACTOR IN AN UNIDENTIFIED ROLE : BY SAMUEL DE WILDE. 
SEVERAL OF DE WILDE'S THEATRICAL PORTRAITS ARE IW 
THE FAMOUS GARRICK CLUB COLLECTION. 


JACK BANNISTER (1760-1836) 
AND DICK SUBTT AS FUSTIAN: BY DE WILDE. BAN 
CELEBRATED LOW COME DIAN, BECAME MANAGER OF DRURY LANE. 


Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, playwright and author, has, over @ period of forty years, | the late Sir Hugh Lane, and later bought a number of Sir Henry Irving's pictures at 
assembled a collection of theatrical pictures which rivals that of the Garrick Club. Christie's. His fine collection consists of some forty oils and forty water-colours. 
He has decided to leave it to the National Theatre, which, as recently announced, | The latter are pictures of actors in costume, mostly by Samuel de Wilde, and were 
is to be built on a site south of the Thames, between Hungerford and Waterloo (| acquired at prices as low as Ss. each! Practically ali the painters who to a greater 
Bridges. He began to collect as the result of a purchase made on the suggestion of or lesser degree specialised in this genre are represented in the collection. 


WILLIAM PARREN AS LOVEGROVE, IN ‘ THE MISER ": BY SAMUEL 
DE WILDE (1747-1832). THE ARTIST EXHIBITED THEATRICAL 
PORTRAITS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY BETWEEN 1788 anv 1821. 
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THE WO OF SCIENCE. 








THE TULIP-TREE. 

HE flowering last summer of the tulip-tree in Lincoln’s Inn for the first time since it 
was planted just outside the Old Hall, twenty-five years ago, caused. widespread 
interest among Londoners. For six weeks during June and July people came from far 
and near to see and to photograph its handsome, tulip-like blooms, whose softly-blended 
green and yellow colouring is peculiarly attractive, to say nothing of their delicate 
fragrance. ‘This particular specimen was brought from the United States, where it was 
said already to have lived for forty-five years without flowering. This statement, however, 
seems to call for some qualification, in view of the fact that we have in the parks and gardens 
of our southern counties a considerable number of tulip-trees, much less than seventy years 
old, which have blossomed annually for many seasons past. Generally speaking, tulip- 
trees do not flower until they reach the age of from twenty-five to thirty years, and then 
only when they occupy favourable positions and get plenty of sunshine ; for, like figs and 
certain other trees, their flower-buds take more than two seasons to mature, and in default 
of suitable soil and a sufficiency of sunlight, never mature at all. In this country tulip- 
trees do not thrive unless they are planfed in a good, deep loam, in a sheltered, but not 
overshadowed, situation. Granted these amenities they develop fairly rapidly into fine 

trees, not unlike planes, and may eventually attain a height of from 75 to 100 ft. 

Actually two distinct kinds or species of tulip-tree are recognised by science, viz., the 
American (Liriodendron tulipifera), first seen in this country during the reign of James II., 
and the Chinese (L. chinense), a much later introduction. Of the former, two varieties 
are in cultivation, one (aureo-variegata) with a yellow variegation of the leaves, the other 
(fastigata or pyramidalis), which is an upright-growing form somewhat resembling a 
Lombardy poplar. Nurserymen usually propagate the Chinese species (which in this 
country does not exceed 75 ft. in height) by grafts applied to saplings of L. tulipifera raised 
from seeds obtained from America; but both species can be increased fairly readily by 
layering in autumn. Tulip-trees may be easily identified by the very unusual form of 
their leaves, the apical lobes of which are broadly truncated or “‘ squared off,”’ so that what 
has been described as a ‘“‘ saddle-shaped appearance ”’ is produced. As in the case of so 
many Palwarctic and North American deciduous trees, the autumnal colouring of the 
foliage is very striking, in this in- 
stance a rich, glowing yellow, turning 
to a golden-brown before the leaves 
fall. The timber, variously known 
commercially as white, yellow or 
Virginian poplar, also as whitewood 
or canary whitewood, is used fairly 
extensively in America in such 
industries as_ carriage - building, 
cabinet-making and_ shop-fitting. 

The blossoms of the tulip-tree are 
particularly interesting because, 
together with those of magnolias, 
buttercups, water-lilies and some 
other closely allied plants, they are 
regarded by many botanists as 
‘* primitive,”’ in the sense that they 
seem to exemplify fairly closely the 
sort of flower that has evolved, in 
response to the stimulus of insects’ 
visits, from the ‘‘ cones ”’ of an earlier 
dispensation. Exactly when, where 
and how this transformation was 
effected is a problem stigmatised by 
Charles Darwin as an ‘‘ abominable 
mystery ’’; nor have fossils yet been 
unearthed that can with certainty be 
regarded as directly ancestral to the 
flowering plants with “ closed” carpels 
or seed- vessels which nowadays 
monopolise all the best of the earth’s 
surface. But from existing evidence 
we may be reasonably sure that this 
momentous change from the old order 
to the new was initiated during the 
Jurassic period, perhaps 140,000,000 
years or more ago, Prior to this, the 
Gymnosperms, or “ naked-seeded " 
plants, of which the conifers of to-day 
are the most familiar examples, held 
undisputed sway. 

In the heyday of the cone- 
bearers, cross-pollination must have been effected mainly by the wind; and many 
of these plants were so prodigal of their pollen (as for convenience the microspores 
then in vogue may be called) that certain deposits of coal consist of little else. 
Already a considerable number of insects of several distinct types had come into 
existence. Some, such as the giant dragon-flies, with a wing expanse of 24 ft., were presumably 
predaceous ; but others Which (as we must suppose) formed an important item in the 
dragon-flies’ diet, were almost certainly omnivorous, probably with a strong bias in favour 
of vegetarianism ; and it is tempting to imagine that many of them were largely pollen-feeders. 
By taking advantage of the accumulations which at certain seasons must have drifted 
like snow to windward of rocks and tree-trunks, filing every chink and crevice, these 
insects may be assumed sooner or later to have discovered the source Of this bounty, and 
s© learnt to visit and pillage the cones. 

This habit once formed would confer a benefit upon the plants concerned, since cross- 
pollination by insect agency is admittedly a less precarious expedient than when the wind 
serves as carrier. Hence, as soon as these visits became a matter of course, a corresponding 
and progressive lessening in pollen-production might be anticipated. Moreover, we 
may conjecture without an unwarrantable stretch of imagination, that any cones which 
happened to be surrounded by a collar of leaves or bracts, especially if these were 
differently coloured from the rest of the foliage, would be more likely to attract 
insects than those which were devoid of such ostentation ; and so we may account, at 
least on principle, for the evolution by natural selection of a showy perianth or floral envelope. 
How and why the closed carpels originated is another question, the answer to which is still 
to seck, In the case of the tulip-tree these are two-seeded, and as they ripen each develops 
an elongated “ wing” (a little like that of the sycamore’s mericarp or “ half-fruit"’) thanks 
to which they are wafted hither and thither by 


TO SAY NOTHING OF THEIR DELICATE FRAGRANCE” 





“HANDSOME, TULIP-LIKE BLOOMS, WHOSE SOFTLY-BLENDED GREEN AND YELLOW COLOURING IS PECULIARLY ATTRACTIVE, 
LEAVES, BRACTS, AND FLOWERS OF THE TULIP-TREE, Liriodendron 


Tulipifera, WHICH DOES NOT, GENERALLY SPEAKING, FLOWER BEFORE REACHING AN AGE OF FROM TWENTY-FIVE TO THIRTY YEARS. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HIS week all the novels are remarkable, and all have a sombre tinge. In “‘ The Sky 
is Red,’’ by Giuseppe Berto (Secker and Warburg ; 10s. 6d.), the gloom is a profound 
sadness, even hopelessness; it sums up the desolation of a lost war. And in this little 
North Italian town the desolation is absolute, without the supporting heroism of a lost 
cause. No one felt any interest in the cause—not even at first. While things were going 
well, and happening a long way off, they took its justice for granted ; afterwards they 
simply longed for peace—any peace—and hoped the bombs would all drop elsewhere. 
There has been no armour of conviction or public spirit: only the fear and suffering of 
individuals, and their prolonged attempt to survive. . 

The town is bombed at last, in spite of its unimportance, and the Sant’ Agnese quarter 
almost wiped out. That is the poorest quarter, where survival was always difficult, and 
causes meant least of all. One foreign army goes away, another moves in, but to the 
homeless of the town these are dim events; their own concern is to go on living? Even 
the children have to go on living. : 

Carla, at the time, is not quite fifteen, her cousin Giulia two years younger. Carla 
has a jailbird father, and a mother in Naples ; Giulia’s dead mother was a prostitute. And 
after the raid, they are thrown on the protection of Carla’s boy. He is seventeen ; he, too, 
is homeless and alone ; but he can deal with this shattered world. The worst parts of the 
town are now “ infected areas ’’—untouched, abandoned to their chaos and corpses, and merely 
fenced with barbed wire. These are the “ cities of the dead.” In a ruined brothel, they set up 
house—Tullio, Carla, Giulia, and a little half-witted girl, whom Giulia picked up in the raid. 
They live as they can. Giulia, shy and gentle, does the housework ; Carla has to go on the 
streets ; Tullio, anatural leader and asimple but fervent Communist, collects asmall gang. And 
later on, Daniele joins them ; both his parents were killed, and he has run away from school, 
Though he is not a strong soul like Tullio, or really fitted for the life, he grows into it, 
because they like him and make a place for him. And soon he loves the frail, consumptive 
Giulia, who loves him with all her heart. It is a union of touching beauty, horribly sad. For 
Giulia cannot live; the world is still uninhabitable, and the yearned-for peace brings no change. 

I think the children are too articulate, and the book is rather slow.* But it is rare in 
its honesty and its rejection of every- 
thing but pure human values. And 
it has too deep a pathos to be sordid, 
or even grim. 

In “ Mist on the Waters,’’ by 
F. L. Green (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), 
the sordid is again kept at bay, 
this time by moral gravity. It 
is the story of a crime and its 
repercussions. Two men _ have 
conspired to blackmail, and the 
victim has shot himself. The 
two are not professionals, they 
were simply tempted by chance 
—and one of them, Pelancey, is 
not even a criminal. He has 
a strong, expansive nature and a 
great deal of independence; he is 
patient, energetic, and works like 
mad, but for want of capital he never 
getson. His latest venture is a dry- 
cleaning shop, and thus the very old 
letter, in the pocket of an old suit, 
has come his way. Or, rather, Barty 
fished it out. Barty, his admirer and 
hanger-on, is the complete gutter-rat 
—weak, thievish, treacherous, de- 
praved through and through. Yet 
with a kind of innocence ; he thought 
of blackmail straight off, but there 
is no such thing as conscience on 
his level of being. ‘It was Pelancey 
who involved them both long ago, 
by admitting this depraved little 
creature as his natural complement. 

Even in the act, their crime was 
worse than they intended. Then 
comes the suicide; and they are 
chained to guilt and each other. 
Barty gabbles of “ the polis,’”” but 
Pelancey feels true remorse, and 
knows he cannot escape. And 
strangely, rapidly, the facts are all over Belfast. The woman of the letter comes probing 
round ; quarrels are overheard ; the very air seems to blab. Soon the two are naked in 
their fictitious privacy. And still they are driven on, to expiation. Both have been 
pushed so far that each, in different ways, might confess and live—but the end is taken 
out of their hands. The minute detail of events, and the deployment of background 
figures, is ingenious and masterly. In fact it is almost too much of a good thing, and the 
skill outweighs the real substance. I have always felt that Mr. F. L. Green had something 
more than talent, but perhaps his talent is its greatest enemy. 

“ Farewell, Happy Fields,’’ by Norah Hoult (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.), contrives to be an 
*‘ ordinary novel,” in the teeth of the story. It is about an ardent Catholic who tries to 
destroy his soul. At first he meant to be a saint ; then, after a vulgar lapse and disillusion- 
ment, he fell into self-contempt, so abject that it landed him in a mental home. This 
humiliation has developed the sin of pride ; he craves for revenge on God, he will be lost, 
if perseverance can do it. There are objections to violent crime, but as Saint Térése of 
Lisieux chose the Little Way, making every smallest act a step towards God, so he will 
cultivate the Little Way to eternal death. 

His first care is to provide social camouflage. He marries a nice young English girl, 
full of naive pity, and then returns home to his mother in Ireland and takes a job. And 
for years he plods down the Little Way, sowing the seeds of envy, malice, uneasiness, and 
all things of ill report. But it is no use ; under the frozen surface of perversity, his faith 
is alive, and he may yet be saved after all. ‘Therefore he resolves on one deed of atrocious 
and final wickedness. By this time he is almost quite mad again, and what should have 
been the frightful plunge turns out his salvation. 

Out of all this Norah Hoult, as I said, has made an ordinary novel—in the best 

sense. Adam's inner conflict, his career, his 
= family life are smoothly and persuasively drawn. 
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the breeze, and so “ dispersed.” a 

Botanists are not yet in complete agreement as 
to whether flowers of the tulip-tree type, or those of 
the oak type, came first into being. A good deal of 
evidence exists, however, to suggest that this dis- 
tinction belongs to the former, while it seems not 
unlikely that the small, inconspicuous flowers of our 
modern oaks may be “ simplifications "' of some 
more elaborate productions. To-day they have no 
well-defined perianth, but the stamens of the male 
flowers are surrounded by an obvious calyx of from i 
five to seven sepals, and the pistil of the female 
flower is set in a scaly socket, which later becomes 
the woody “ cup” of the acorn, True, there are 
no signs of petals, but this does not prove that 
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an ideal gift. Each week as 


her friend at home in Britain. 





“ WITH BEST WISHES.” 
Now is the time to think of Christmas presents—especially for friends 
overseas. Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated will find 
The Jllustrated London News provides 
the new copy arrives the recipient 
will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or 
Orders for subscriptions for The /ilus- 
trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /ilustrated London 
| News, Commonwealth House, |, New Oxford Street, Londen, W.C.1, 

together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies | 
are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (te | 
include the Christmas Number). 


But we do not find the something more, the flare of 
oe creative genius, which the theme would suggest. 
Now I have very little space for ‘‘ The House of 
Godwinsson,’’ by E. R. Punshon (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). 
It is a good Punshon, though. Bobby Owen starts 
with the unowned, ambiguous corpse of a certain 
Joseph Parsons. There is a flavour of jewel 
robberies and gangsters ; a wild society girl ; and 
much activity with plenty of stand-up fighting. 
And, of course, an outsize, glamorous, rather card- 
board figure, of the kind that Mr. Punshon can’t do 
without. But in this story he avoids the contrasting 
sins of sheer confusion and of doughiness. One can 
follow, more or less, what has been going on, and the 
————— excitement keeps up all through. K, Joun. 
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AND BOXES. 
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A LOUIS XVI. GOLD BOX, BEARING A MINIATURE 
PERHAPS INTENDED FOR ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


An attractive Louis XVI. oval gold ame with grey ground enclosed 
by chiselled and enamelled gold husk borders, within narrower 
beaded borders, the lid with an oval miniature, ee intended 
to represent Anne of Austria, the Queen of Louis , by Petitot. 
Paris, 1776; maker’s mark? P.H. (2$ ins.) The ae reproduced 














é A BERLIN OVAL BOX, THE PORCELAIN BODY WITH 
RESERVED ROCAILLE PANELS OF AMORINI EN GRISAILLE. 
The porcelain body of this box is decorated with reserved rocaille 
panels of amorini en grisaille on & pink ground. The interior of the 
lid is painted with a portrait of a queen in blue, holding a pug 
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A MINIATURE OF MARIE LECZINSKA. y 


The olive-green panels are enriched with coloured gold and enamelled 
borders and a narrow band of opals. The lid bears a miniature 
of Marie Leczinska (Queen of Louis XV.) after the Nattier portrait. ) 


r A LOUIS XVI. SMALL OVAL GOLD SNUFF-BOX BEARING 
\ 
\ 
\ Paris, 1787. Maker, Nicolas Jean-Baptiste Choconain-Delaunay. QY ), , 
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Julien Berthe ; maker, Jean Frémin. 














Paris, 
(3 ins. long, 24 wide, 1§ deep.) al 












































on this —- og hy i a KA. | amen gh kstein, i under her right arm, with a crown on a cushion at her side. (3 ins.) 
‘ ? 
> 
r A MASSIVE FRENCH GOLD AND ENAMEL SNUFF-BOX WITH 
DARK RED PANELS. 
\ The dark red panels are enclosed by ciselé gold borders of rococo form 
\ enriched with sprays of flowers in coloured enamels, the top inset with 
Ins an oval enamel of a ~— scene. (3% ins.) 
i. 
» 
7 % 
is - eed f A LOUIS XV. CIRCULAR SNUFF-BOX ‘a A RARE IRISH GOLD “ FREEDOM 
“a pm on wy IN GREEN-STAINED IVORY, STAMP BOX BY JOHN LAUGHLIN, DUBLIN, 
TWO VIEWS OF A LOUIS XV. “ CHINOISERIE "' GOLD AND OF LOL BRICHARD, PARMER- €. 1770. 
MOTHER-O’-PEARL BOX OF DEEP RECTANGULAR SHAPE. } «GENERAL. On the cover the arms of the City 
The top of this splendid box (shown in our lower Mustretion) is inset ) ‘The top is inset with an oval panei of Dublin and on the base those 
witha Sea = rl plaque decorated in relief with gold and coloured ; with a mother and child in a wood- of James Jewitt, first Viscount 
nacre with four Chinese mathematicians and astronomers, one with a ) land scene, the base with’a circular Lifford (1 », 
telescope and another writing, within a of rocaille scrolls. flower-head Stamp of Eloi ] Chancel of Ireland, to whom Ie 


hy Brichard, Farmer-General. (3 ins.) r, 














: TWO VIEWS OF AN IMPORTANT EARLY ; 


High LOUIS XV. MASSIVE GOLD SNUFF-BOX 
OF CIRCULAR BOMBE FORM. 
On the lid Mars, Venus, and Cupid ; in the interior 











(lower illustration) a miniature, probably oe van 
Prieur, Paris 1727. (34 ins., diam., 1] ins. 
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A LOUIS XVI. OBLONG OCTAGONAL GOLD suurr-s02, 9 
MAKER JOSEF ETIENNE BLERZY. 


blue enamel outlined in white 
amorini at the Arts. 





Paris, 1774; maker, None Eheaoe B Blerzy. (34 ins.) i a 


- A FINE LOUIS XV. DOUBLE-OPENING AGATE AND 
GOLD BOX OF RECTANGULAR SHAPE. 


The two covers bear a youth and a girl seated under trees in 








cagework, the former playing the mandoline, the latter wit 
L, music score. Mid-18th century. (Ot ina. long, 24 wide, It’ deep) J 


A GOLD AND ENAMEL OBLONG BOX, THE LID with 5 
{ A FIGURE SUBJECT. 

The lid is painted with a subject which ps represents the 

Virgin and Child and St. John Red, , Orange and green 


h, tints, within chased o eold border. Early 19th century. (3) ins.) ) 








An elegant snuff-box, 


of the eighteenth, and in the early nineteenth centuries. 


ducing these luxurious toys for a wealthy aristocracy reached an unrivalled perfection, | 


constructed from some rare material, 
the equipment of every man of fashion in the late seventeenth, throughout the whole 


was an integral part of 


In France the art of pro- in gold, silver, 


On this page we reproduce some outstanding items from 
of French gold and jewelled snuff-boxes, and of English, German and Swiss boxes 
ivory, enamel, 
"Eckstein to be sold at Sotheby's on November 30 by order of the executors. 


the magnificent collection 


hardstones and porcelain formed by the late Sir Bernard 
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MASTERPIECES OF EARLY NIGERIAN ART: 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED FIGURINES OF A 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


By BERNARD FAGG (Government Archeologist, Nigeria). 


In our issue of April 26, 1947, we published an 
article by Mr. Fagg about a number of pottery heads 
and figurines found in tin-bearing gravels in the central 
plaieau of Northern Nigeria and mainly centring round 
the Nok Valley. These figurines were of great artistic and 
archaological interest, but proved very difficult to date 
with any accuracy. Mr. Fagg herve describes further 
discoveries made during the last dry season and discusses 
the points which tend towards identifying the culture 
with the middle of the first millennium B.C. 





URING the dry season of 1947 to 1948, further 
mining operations and archeological excavations 
have added considerably to our knowledge of the 
ancient culture discovered in the alluvial 
tin-mines of Northern Nigeria. Its age 
cannot yet be determined, but some 
clues to its cultural affinities are coming 
to light, and its artistic importance is 
beginning to be appreciated. 

While most of the finds are still being 
made in the Nok Valley, two import- 
ant individual discoveries have been 
made at some distance from Nok, ex- 
tending the known culture area to a 
place some 60 or 70 miles to the east 
of Nok. The first is the terracotta head 
(Figs. 5a and b) discovered at Wamba 
by Mr. W. G. Miller, of Naraguta Ex- 
tended Areas, Ltd., in a deep deposit 
in one of the Company’s tin-mines, and 
presented by him to the Jos Museum. 
But the mine was worked out and 
abandoned before the site could be 
examined and the geological evidence 
recorded. When I visited the mine it 
was flooded to the surface but reliable 
hearsay evidence, supported by the 
residue of deposits on the dumps, 
suggests almost identical geological 


conditions with those obtaining at Nok. 1G. 1. THE SITE OF THE “ MIRACULOUS 
In this tin-mine a jet of water washes the tin- -“ * gravels and overburden into a sum 


One other specimen, the head of a 
baboon, was, I understand, found in this 
deposit but, most unfortu- 
nately,this was mysteriously 
lost before it could be 
preserved or even photo- 
graphed. 

The Wamba head shows 

a very considerable differ- 
ence in conception and 
treatment from most of 
the Nok specimens, but 
certain features, notably 
the treatment of the eyes, 
the perforations and the 
technique of manufacture, 
are sufficient, I think, to 
suggest a cultural link—it 
would have been interesting 
to study the missing 
baboon’s head for a possible 
confirmation of this. The 
exceptional domed cranium 
and forehead suggest to 
some an infantile, or even 
hydrocephalous, head; to 
others, influenced perhaps 
by the plaited beard and 
-side-whiskers, the head of 
an adult with an intellec- 
tual brow. The hair is 
drawn up into a “ bun” 
at the back. There are 
modern parallels in West 
Africa for the plaiting of 
the beard. At each ex- 
tremity of the lips are 
large pimples of skin like 
the keloid scarifications of 
some tribes (such as the Tiv and the Idoma) living in 
Nigeria to-day. The left nostril is blocked with some 
sort of plug which seems, unfortunately, to have 
been damaged. 

In April, 1948, an important terracotta head was 
found at Jemaa (Figs. 1, 4a and b) (Gold and Base 
Metal Mines of Nigeria, Ltd.), collected and preserved 
by Mr. T. F. Parker, and later presented to the 
Government archeological collections at Jos. The 
recovery of this specimen was something of a miracle, 
for the tin deposits are worked by a hydraulic process 
in which a very powerful jet of water from a nozzle 
breaks down the “ face " of ground, washes the mud, 
gravel and tin-stone into a sump, from which it is 
impelled by a “gravel pump” to the sluice-boxes 
at a higher level. In the photograph (Fig. 1), 


FIGS. 2A AND B, 


are forced into a sluice-box at a higher level. 
Museum, is showing where the head was seen = a labourer just as it was about to fall into the sump. 


“THE KNEELING WOMAN 


This fragment of a figurine, which shows the 
and the rounded treatment of the figure as a whole. 
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Mr. Parker is indicating the 
channel in which the head 
was seen by a labourer as it 
rolled down perilously near 
to the sump. The exact 
“horizon ”’ of this piece is 
therefore uncertain, but it 
can be inferred from the dis- 
covery, in another part of 
the same mine, of a terracotta Janus figure found in situ 
some time ago. On stylistic grounds it seems to be 
related to the Nok culture. 

This small head from Jemaa offers plenty of scope 
for conjecture. It is anything but lifeless with its 
cheeks inflated as if blowing, exaggerated tumescent 
lips and beetling brows. Probably part of a figure, 
it is set facing half-upwards, with this feature empha- 
sised by the roll of hair that sweeps round in front of 
the ears. A trace of decoration by the break on the 
chin suggests that there was once a beard. At the back 
of the head is a flat “‘ bun.’’ The ears are stylised in 


rather the same fashion as on the Wamba head. The 
bold curves of the eyebrows and hair are also similar. 





arker (centre), who later presented t 





BOTH ARCHAOLOGICALLY AND ARTISTICALLY. 
The ornament at 


But it is in the Nok Valley that evidence of these 
cultural remains is constantly coming to light, and 
the dry season of 1947-48 has not been disappointing. 
Archzological research at Nok is conducted both by 
actual archzxological excavations and by observation 
of the mining operations in the various open-cast 
excavations all down the valley. One figurine, the 
most complete yet found (Figs. 3a, b and c), repre- 


‘sents a bearded figure nearly complete from the 


hips to the top of the head. It appears tq be wearing 
a hat and has tresses of hair hanging down at the 
side and back of the neck. The body, in common 
with all the fragments from Nok, appears to be devoid 
of any textile clothing, but generously covered with 
bangles or strings of beads—around the neck, the 
upper and lower arms, the waist above the navel 


*’ DISCOVERY OF THE SMALL JEMAA HEAD (FIGS. 4A AND B), 


": A NOK PIGURINE, RECENTLY DISCOVERED, AND OF GREAT IMPORTANCE, 


nm and part of the ee of a maeding fone le figure, is remarkable for its “ spiral rhythm” 
groin may perhaps represent basket-work. 
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(visible at the back only) and around the hips just 
below the navel, which is shown as an impressed 
circle. There is an object slung over the left shoulder 
which might perhaps represent a quiver. 

One of the most important fragments of female 
figurines is the one depicted kneeling on an open-based 
pot (Figs. 2a and b). There remains nothing but the 
left leg, the right foot and lower leg, and a cluster of 
ornaments (perhaps basket-work) and strings of beads 
in front of the groin. This piece displays a treatment 
of the limbs in full round curves and a conception of 
the whole figure in what the artists call a “ spiral 
rhythm.’’ Both of these features are very rare in 
more recent African art and their occurrence in this 
early culture is of great significance. 

Two other head fragments are of interest: a 
small, highly-stylised piece with a keeled head-dress, 
and a face fragment showing the typical eye and 
keloid cicatrisations at each side of the mouth. There is 
also a model of a pumpkin, growing with ridges deformed 
in a spiral, and with a part of the stalk remaining. 

Carefully controlled excavations which I made 
during May of this year have proved beyond question 

that the figurines are lying undisturbed 
in an old river-bed which has been sealed 
off by stratified deposits, some of which 
have been found to contain the withered 
roots and stalks of aquatic grasses lying 
upright and in place, absolute proof 
that no disturbance or sludging has 
taken place at all. The crucial 
question is the age of the overlying 
deposits. Dr. J. W. du Preez, of the 
Nigerian Geological Survey, paid a brief 
visit to Nok in July. A cursory examina- 
tion of the actual deposits and a com- 
parison of‘the morphology of the terrace 
system with neighbouring regions has 
convinced him that these are not recent 
deposits, but much more research will 
need to be carried out to determine 
whether or not long-range correlations 
can be made with similar deposits in 
other parts of Nigeria which have 
‘already been dated. 

Recent excavations have yielded 
evidence of iron-smelting on a: scale 
suggesting that the use of iron was 
already well established when the 
figurines were made. Nevertheless, 
the presence of many polished stone axe 
and adze blades, and perhaps hoe-blades, 
and the absence of evidence 
of the type or quantity of 
objects manufactured of 
iron, probably indicates a 
transitional phase of cul- 
ture, when the cost of iron 
implements was still beyond 
the reach of humble men. 
The probability that stone 
axes were still in use, 
or at least of some ritual 
importance, is strengthened 
by the discovery of two 
fragments of figurines de- 
picting arms grasping what 
appear to be stone axe-heads 
hafted in wooden handles. 
Perforated stone beads and 
lip-plugs, and the grooved 
bead grinders on which 
they were polished, are now 
being found. There are 
also querns, rubbers and 
nut-crushers, together with 
quantities of palm-kernels 
and the hard kernels of 
other oil-bearing fruits. 
These and beds of leaves, 


, from which they 
head to the Jos 


twigs and _ tree-trunks 
have survived in a peaty 
condition. 


Although it is still not 
possible to do more than 
guess the age of the Nok 
figurines, and the middle 
of the first millennium B.c. 
seems to be the least unlikely 
date, clues to their cultural affinities are beginning 
to appear. Certain details of style are similar to 
~features on modern wood carvings as far dispersed 
as the Dan tribe in the French Ivory Coast to the 
west, and the Baluba tribe of the Belgian Congo to 
the solith-east. But the strongest suggestion of 
contact seems to be with the Yoruba tribe of south- 
west Nigeria. The most persistant stylistic trait, the 
treatment of the eyes, is very similar to the eyes on 
the modern Yoruba Gelede masks. Moreover, the type 
of subjects depicted at Nok, though not their style, 
is quite similar to the many fragments of terracotta 
figures found at Ifé. Further researches at these 
places will show whether there was in fact any strong 
contact between the people of Nok and the early 
inhabitants of Ifé. 
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FIG. 3, A, B AND C. THE MOST COMPLETE OF THE FIGURINES YET FOUND AT NOK: THREE VIEWS OF A REMARKABLE EARLY NIGERIAN TERRACOTTA FIGURE. IT REPRESENTS A 
BEARDED MAN, WITH HEAD-DRESS AND HANGING TRESSES OF HAIR, WEARING BANGLES AND STRINGS OF BEADS. THE OBJECT HANGING OVER THE LEFT SHOULDER MAYBE A QUIVER. 
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FIG. 4A AND B. WITH BEETLING BROWS, PUFFED 

CHEEKS AND FULL AND PROTRUDING LIPS-——-PERHAPS 

THE LIVELIEST OF THE FIGURINES YET FOUND: 

THE JEMAA HEAD, DESCRIBED IN DETAIL IN THE 
ARTICLE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


HE pictures we publish on this and the facing 
page continue the story, begun in our issue of 
April 26, 1947, of the early Nigerian culture which 
is being even now uncovered in and about the 
Nok Valley of Northern Nigeria. The principal 
remains found are terracotta figurines, for the most 
part of great artistic merit and with only distant 
affinities with other West African cultures. The 
culture area has recently been extended eastwards 
from the Nok Valley, but the heads found at 
Wamba and Jemaa (Figs. 4 and 5) are clearly 
linked with the Nok figurines. The principal simi- 
larities lie in the technique of manufacture and 
the perforated treatment of the ears, eyes and 
nostrils. The remains are being found in the tin- 
bearing gravels, and as in some cases, though 
not at Nok, the tin is being extracted hydraulic- i 
ally by hosing out under pressure, the method is 
not without danger to the individual pieces, though | 
natyrally a greater area is being uncovered than } 
could ever be the case by normal archa@o- 
logical methods Besides the pieces shown, the 
chief objects of interest discovered during the 
last season are a small stylised head with a 
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FIG. 5A. FOUND AT WAMBA AND SO EXTENDING THE AREA 
OF THE NOK CULTURE EASTWARDS: A REMARKABLY WELL- side of the mouth, and a pottery pumpkin with 


PRESERVED HEAD. THE OTHER PROFILE IS SHOWN RIGHT, spirally deformed ridges 


keeled head-dress, a fragment of a face with gprs . . . eceaeeemenencesmanan aes ENS 
a typical perforated eye and keloid scars on either *" Fic. SB. THE WAMBA HEAD, RIGHT PROFILE: NOTABLE . 
POINTS ARE THE SWELLING BROW, THE “ BU OF HAIR, 
THE PLAITED BEARD AND THE EYE AND EAR PERFORATIONS. 








| THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. | 
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WE might have been pardoned, after a recent week’s playgoing, for quoting from 
‘“‘Et Dona Ferentes”’;: “‘ I have watched them in their tantrums, all that pente- 
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costal crew, French, Italian, Arab, Spaniard, Dutch and Greek, and Russ and Jew... 
Certainly the London stage had a cosmopolitan look ; we could hardly couple the week 
with those others (once upon 2 time) when dramatists were too fond of removing the fourth 
wall of somebody’s “ lounge-hall”’ in the Home Counties, and filling the theatre with 
domestic chitter-chatter like a frolic of crickets on the hearth. 

Nothing of the sort here. We visited in turn Olympus and Hades, Surgeons’ Square 
in the Edinburgh of 1828, a provincial Norwegian town in 1884, and—next to Hades, the 
most oddly populated—a room just outside Port San Pedro, in the island of Corabana in 
the South Caribbean. As if that were not enough, Ruth Draper, at the Haymarket, con- 
trived to turn her almost empty stage (curtains and a wooden chair) into a verandah on 
the coast of Maine and the platform of an English country bazaar. On the whole, by no 
means a good week for the lounge-hall from the Home Counties. 

It was hardly surprising, when we considered the dramatists : Ibsen, James Bridie, and 
J. B. Priestley, not to speak of H. M. Harwood, whose fantasy, ‘‘ These Mortals,”’ began 
the permanent company’s season at the People’s Palace in the Mile End Road. I cannot 
say that this free-for-all with the classics was an obvious choice—copies of Lempriére 
should have been given away with the programmes—but it did provide for a large company 
that was not afraid of speaking out. 

I heard more of the dialogue here than in two of the week’s other plays. During 
Priestley’s ‘‘ Home Is To-morrow” (Cambridge Theatre) an intermittent machine - gun 
rattle of coughing from the back of the house 
proved that some in the cast had still to 
find their wave-length. Leslie Banks, who 
bore the heat and burden of the evening, was 
always finely audible ; but some of the ex- 
cellent actors who played the assorted foreign 
types appeared to have difficulty in pro- 
jection, and the local island agitator seemed, 
as one of my colleagues put it, to be broad- 
casting to his boots. By now, probably, the 
cast will have the measure of its theatre. 
At the Westminster, where James Bridie’s 
‘The Anatomist ’’ returned to the stage on 
which it began its life seventeen years ago, 
some of the Southern English in the audience 
suffered another Bannockburn. Alastair Sim, 
who that night had become the new Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University, gave the 
impression—perhaps from heightened patrio- 
tism—of being even more Scottish than 
usual ; and various members of his cast took 
the cue. 

“The Wild Duck” had a wider variety 
of accents—Cockney, Scandinavian, Central 
European—but in the little St. Martin’s every 
word came over without distortion. The 
other West End . ‘ghts had been admirable 
visually, less admirable aurally, or, shall we 
say, O.K. for sight but not for sound. At 
the St. Martin's all was well on both counts. And I do 
not think anyone could have complained at the Hay- 
market, where, for two hours, Ruth Draper commanded 
the theatre alone with the accents of France, Maine, 
Boston, Germany, the Balkans, and the English Shires. 

Miss Draper is her own excellent dramatist, and she 
saw to it that we missed nothing. But at both “ The 
Anatomist " and ‘“‘ Home Is To-morrow ” I found myself 
wishing at curtain-fall for a reading copy in order to fill 
the gaps. Mr. Priestley creates a South Caribbean island 
that a United Nations Undeveloped Territories Organi- 
sation is trying to develop. Its administrator, who believes 
so keenly in ‘* Unuto’s "' own brand of adult education and 
defends it against those who would let the Corabanians go 
their own way, is having domestic as well as political 
trouble ; Priestley weaves his two themes through a long 
evening more talkative and less lively than usual. 

The play might be better as a novel ; there Priestley 
would have room to swing a pen, a chance to elaborate the 
obviously fascinating island background : this, at present, 
is too dimly suggested, though if the best Corabanians 
resemble Joy Parker, who appears as Rosa, one of the 
Unuto show-pieces, it must be an uncommonly pleasant 
place. (Rosa was “ developed " in the English Midlands, 
at Birmingham. Good for Birmingham, say 1.) On 
the other hand, there may be too many “ undeveloped " 
personages on the island in the mood of the firebrand, 
Vezabar, played by Ben Astar like a busy private volcano : and, if so, Corabana is not an isle 
to be visited. The Finnish official who, we gather, will replace the late Sir Edward Fortrose 
as administrator, may have a quick way with the Vezabars ; yet, if the breed is numerous, 
Corabanian recovery may be a long, long business. ‘‘ Home Is To-morrow "’ is not a major 
Priestley ; even so, it makes one want to go again. As the author said during his first- 
night speech, a lot is packed into it ; it is probably a play that will read well and grow with 
acquaintance. I hope to see it again, and to hear it better. Even now, nothing can shake 
my admiration for Leslie Banks’s superb portrait of the chivalrous administrator who 
falls fighting, and for Irene Worth as his all-too-attractive wife. 

At the Westminster it is clear that those who remember Henry Ainley in the first produc- 
tion of the play seventeen years ago are at a disadvantage. Asa rule, Alastair Sim in Bridie 
is impeccable ; author and actor are in the blithest partnership. Here, though, Sim's style is 
too light ; Doctor Knox is surely heavier metal than this. All's well with the Burke and Hare 
of Liam Redmond and Michael Ripper—as pretty a pair of scoundrels as we could wish— 
and the central scenes in tavern and Surgeons’ Square have some of the proper quality, eerie 
and lowering. 


Caribbean 
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“A CURIOUSLY BLURRED REVIVAL, WITH SUDDEN FLASHES OF ILLUMINATION " : JAMES BRIDIE'S “ THE ANATOMIST,” 
SHOWING THE FINAL SCENE IN WHICH DOCTOR KNOX (ALASTAIR SIM) GIVES A LECTURE FROM AN IMPROVISED ROSTRUM. 
The first night of James Bridie’s ““ The Anatomist ” at the Westminster Theatre, where it began its life seventeen 
years ago, was also the occasion of the announcement that Mr. Alastair Sim had been elected Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University. It was a very Scottish evening, and sometimes hard on Southern ears. 





“ NOT A MAJOR PRIESTLEY ; EVEN S80, IT MAKES ONE WANT TO GO AGAIN” : “ HOME 


is TO-MORROW,” AT THE CAMBRIDGE THEATRE. 
VEZABAR (BEN ASTAR) AND SIR EDWARD FORTROSE (LESLIE BANKS). 


In his new play, “ Home is To-morrow,’ 


! 


* Mr. J. B. arr A ‘creates a South 
‘that a United Nations Undeveloped Territories Organisation is 
trying to develop.” It is “ a long evening, more talkative and less lively than oman - 
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THESE NAMES ARE AMONG THE GREAT. 

NEW edition of “ Benham’s Book of Quotations ’’. (Harrap ; 25s.) can prove a lure 

and a temptation to any writer or public speaker. It is an amazing compilation 
when one sits down to consider it, to enjoy it (for it is full of delight), or even to make a 
convenience of it. Not quite half a century has passed since Sir Gurney Benham first 
published his collection of sayings culled from many sources. The work was twice 
revised in his lifetime and additional quotations incorporated. Now, with this posthumous 
edition, a supplement of over 100 pages is included to bring in memorable extracts from 
the writings and speeches of recent years as well as a number of earlier passages of which 
Sir Gurney had taken note. To have it at hand when confronted by several books about 
the great men of their age—some of them the greatest of all time—makes the desire to use 
it irresistible. From the hackneyed Longfellow -verse beginning, Lives of great men all 
remind us We can make our lives sublime, to Sir William Watson’s lesser-known Man and 
his littleness perish, erased like an error and cancelled ; Man and his greatness survive, lost 
in the greatness of God, the theme of human greatness is there to suit every mood. 

It is the Watson quotation that proves most apt when considering Robert Sencourt’s 
“Saint Paul : Envoy of Grace ’’ (Hollis and Carter; 16s.). This is a scholarly work, 
abounding in historical information, steeped in enthusiasm and inspired by a deep religious 
conviction. Its writer modestly disclaims authority in his treatment of those alternatives 
which have been put forward regarding certain doubtful periods of St. Paul’s life. But 
he gives an abundance of notes which show the extent of his reading and research. From 
Holy Writ he tells the story of Saul of Tarsus and Paul the Apostle. From the records of 
history he fills in the background to this long, dramatic life. That life, he tells us, was 
finely staged. ‘‘ Before he was slain by the 
sword outside the walls of Rome, he had 
passed through scene on scene which rivals 
her majesty. . . Through these gilded 
scenes, ringing with evocative names and 
fanned with living airs, he passed from 
danger to danger. Yet none of his adven- 
tures is so absorbing as the story of his 
heart, and in self-revelation none approached 
him.” This is essentially a layman’s book. 

According to Miss Edith Sitwell, Shakes- 
peare is “‘ like the sun, that common-kissing 
Titan, having a passion for matter, pure and 
impure, an energy beyond good and evil, an 
immense benevolence creating without choice 
or preference, out of the need of giving birth 
to life.” She has followed her “ Poet’s 
Notebook ”’ of some five years back with 
“A Notebook on William Shakespeare ’’ 
(Macmillan ; 15s.), describing its contents as 
a series of notes which are running com- 
mentaries on.certain aspects of Shakespeare. 
They are eminently personal ; evocative and 
sometimes provocative. Here are some 
findings : ‘‘ To Shakespeare, generation and 
the processes of generation, Death and the 
processes of Death, are holy.”” ‘“ Such plays 
as King Henry the Fourth (Parts I and II) 
and King Henry the Fifth are giant hymns 
to the physical glory of Life.’’ ‘“‘ Puns are constant in 
Shakespeare, and age never the result of distortion.” 
“The* Play [Julius Ceasar] is amongst the most pure 
poetry written by Shakespeare.”’ ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra ” 
is ‘‘ one of the greatest miracles of sound that has ever 
come into this world.”’ Miss Sitwell delves deep into these 
and other works of the master : toour delight and edification. 

As the writer to the master craftsman, so the sailor 
to the supreme Admiral. There have been biographies 
of Nelson almost without number, some excellent, some at 
the other extreme. Admiral Sir W. M. James, G.C.B., 
spent eighteen months during the war on board Victory ; 
and during that time he jotted down his reflections on 
the character of “ the greatest sailor in history and one 
of the greatest leaders of men, relying on his own letters, 
letters to him, and accounts of his life on board ship and 
at Merton by credible witnesses.”’ These notes he has ex- 
panded into ‘‘ The Durable Monument ’’ (Longmans ; 15s.), 
in which, among other things, he sets out to eradicate 
those apocryphal and melodramatic accounts of intimate 
scenes of which so many former biographers—not even 
excluding Mahan—have been guilty. At the same time 
Admiral James does not hesitate to tell of such failings as 
that lapse from Nelson’s own high standards when, to use 
his own expression, he became Sicilified. Nor does he deny 
occasional strategical errors. The descriptions of Nelson's 
battles are, as might be expected, authoritative and vivid. 

On November 6, 1805, Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom the Prince of Wales had married in 1785, 
wrote to her friend, Mrs. Creevey : ‘“* The Prince has this moment recd. an account from the 
Admiralty of the death of poor Lord Nelson, which has affected him most extremely.” 
Thomas Creevey, the husband, was a -most persistent, if indiscreet, letter-writer, 
a shrewd and knowledgeable participant in the life of his period—which ranged from 
1793 to 1838. Yet it was not until 1904 that two volumes of “‘ The Creevey Papers,” edited 
by the late Sir Herbert Maxwell, took Edwardian London by storm. Thirty years 
later, Mr. John Gore made further researches among the mass of Creevey papers stored 
at Whitfield Hall, Northumberland, and published “ Creevey’s Life and Times.” Now, 
what may well be called the cream of Creevey is available in one volume. “ Creevey,’’ selected 
and re-edited by John Gore, C.V.O. (John Murray ; 21s.), makes truly delightful reading. 
These piquant letters bring before us the social and political life of a stirring and colourful era. 

“* Meredith,’’ by Siegfried Sassoon (Constable ; 15s.), is a biography that rekindles interest 
in the work and character of a well-nigh forgotten writer. For who, to-day, reads “ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “ Diana of the Crossways,” ‘‘ Beauchamp’s Career” or “ The 

Amazing Marriage" ? We are told that there are 


THE FINAL SCENE SHOWING (LEFT) 





On to the mixed accents of “ The Wild Duck.” 


signs of a revival of interest in Meredith's works ; 











Anette 





and he was poet as well as novelist. If this be so 
there could be no better stimulus than this bio- 
graphy, which is also an informed and appreciative 
introduction to the writings. Meredith was a cult 
during his lifetime. On his seventieth birthday he 


There are 80 many searching performances here OUR CRITIC’S PIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
that I need only commend this Tbsen revival to all 
playgoers as an experience in the theatre that 


comes too seldom : a masterly play with acting to 


‘“ HOME IS TO-MORROW " (Camb: »). -Mr. Priestley settles down for a good talk on 
a Caribbean island. There is plenty o ument, doctrinal and domestic, but not all of 
the arguers come to life. Still, Leslie Banks does so, and finely, and most of those who 


match. This is not one of Ibsen's more elusive ; 
| gee the play will be carrying on the debate after curtain-fall. - mn , 

wildfowl, —_If it is possible to select from the cast || « THE ANATOMIST " (Westminster).—A Scottish gathering, with the endearing Alastair received an address of congratulation signed by 
SS a celebrated play by James Bridie. twenty-nine famous contemporaries, including 


Sim, new Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, 
It is a curiously blurred revival, with sudden flashes of illumination. ne | 
. ; - we is I revival into t 
Robert Harris. He has to present Gregers Werle, will not forest so. a a pa y te ot ages Ay *- be 
the idealist (it has been a bad week for idealists) Mai Zetterling’s quietly moving Hedvig, to the Gregers of Robert Harris and the Hjalmar. | 
who manages only to prove that there are times | of Anton W Walorook 
when the truth should remain hidden, The part “ BREACH OF MARRIAGE ' * (Torch).—This play for politicians is a sincere, if sometimes 
is grimly unsympathetic ; Mr. Harris steers it along ae oes tan Gk cian 
with entire conviction, Ibsen in “ The Wild Duck " rt ae by ‘Arnold Matters. v ae 
is no icy voice from the snows : the tones are those RUTH DRAPER (Haymarket).—A dream of fair women. On that Maine verandah you 
of a great dramatist, and they offer to every play hear Miss Draper at her best. | 
THESE MORTALS "' (People’s Palace).--H. M. Harwood frisks Geom the classics. 


Fay Compton, Mai Zetterling, Anton Walbrook, 


are all first-rate—-1 would say a special word tor Barrie, Besant, Gosse, Hardy, Alice Meynell, John 


Morley, Swinburne and G. F. Watts. (There were 
giants on the earth in those days !) On his eightieth, 
three years after receiving the O.M., he was 
showered with homage and adulation. He has not 
been overlooked by the omnivorous Benham, and 
if, as Mr. Sassoon implies, he is best understood by 
youth in its heyday—" to be at one’s best is to be 
Meredithian "the promised revival may well im- i 
ply something of deeper import than mere interest : 
R. CaLveRrrt. 








goer the right kind of adult education in the “ . 
theatre J. C. Trewin - . —_ 


— a ___-__-___ - in the writings of the past..-W. 
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THE NEW HILLMAN 
PETROLEUM MAKES PROGRESS 


WX MA TANDINGLY NEW | F] 8 
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Bleak and barren on 


the surface, the Zagros 
mountains in Iran hide 
a wealth of energy and 
power. Last year the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany produced over 20 
| million tons of oil from 


these Iranian fields. To 





turn crude oil into the 
dollar-saving petrol Britain needs so urgently, 
the Company’s refinery at Abadan has set up 
a record in the processing of oil. Another 


engineering feat to add to Bnitain’s successes ! 


THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD 


mM PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House Piccadilly W.I 








%* FOR_AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your 
staff in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 











HEN YOU MAKE a business 

trip to South America, you 
save time by flying. Your salesmen, 
service engineers and other experts 
should also travel by air — to save 
your firm from the costly disad- 
vantage of being without their ser- 
vices for months at a time. In 
addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you consider- 
able prestige in the highly competi- 
tive South American markets. 


Santiago. 2 €208.10 £375.6 
(Subjeci to alteration) 

Fast and frequent services also to Natal, 

Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baranquilla 

and the West Indies. 


Freight by Air. By sending samples 
and goods to South America by air, 
you save time and ensure delivery 
in perfect, factory-fresh condition. 
Full details of regular Commercial 
Freight Services can be obtained 
from your shipping agent, or from 
our offices. 








S.O.S.— Spare Parts! 


Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 
cylinder heads and other parts were 
urgently required. Within a few days, 
the necessary spares, weighing nearly 
a ton, had been flown out by B.S.A.A. 
thus saving weeks of costly delay. 











Busines ty My 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or figs agus. od jon British 


South American Airways Cor, ion, 19, Grafton Street, London 


41) for 


passengers, or 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, WI (Regent 4141) for freight. 





“I’m glad I’ve got GOODYEAR 
—the Long-life Hardest-wearing tyre.” 


Tough, rugged wear under all conditions. 
Reliable, dependable service, for mile after 
trouble-free mile. That's what you get from f 
your Goodyear tyres. They're scientifically /7 
built to give Long Life and Hard Wear. 
And at all stages in their manufacture, A 
Goodyear tyres are tested and re-tested 7 
for these qualities. No wonder they're 
known as “The tough, high-mileage { 
tyres.”” And remember, the All- 
Weather Tyre with the Diamond Tread 

Design is always there for your 


safety ; 
You can tudt %? 


GOODFYEA 


THE TYRE WITH THE DIAMOND TREAD DESIGN 
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THE 


THOR WASHES BOTH 





Without your hands 
touching water, the THOR washes 
clothes spotlessly clean, rinses them, 
then damp-dries them better than 
wringer dry. All by the flick of a 
switch! Washing-up to do? Just change 
the tubs—a matter of a minute or so. 


Imagine it ! 


Gigs 


BRITISH MADE 





Put in the crockery and cutlery, switch 
on, and out it comes sparkling clean, 
dried and ready for use. The THOR 
is as quiet as a whisper, stands sink high 
(top 25” square), fits any kitchen, 
requires no fixing or special plumbing. 
Write now for illustrated leaflet. 


AUTOMAGIG 
CLOTHES AND 


DISH WASHING MACHINE 


THOR PPPLIANCES LTD. (Dept, !.L.N.) 55-59 Oxford St., W.1 
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The Eton Wall Game 
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Taken plain it is delicious . . 
always “keeps its place” 


ENJOYED SINCE 


BURROUGHS 


iT §S TRIPLE 





7 a ui| 
What are they 


No, they’re not talking about a “Shy”. 
Burrough’s Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin 
drinks, always try for Burrough’s because it is triple 
distilled. This is the extra refinement that makes 
Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 

.and Burrough’s Gin 
in even the most delicate 
cocktail. Prices 32/4d. per bottle ; 16/11d. per half bottle. 
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talking about? 


The topic is 





DISTILLED! 
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VINEGARS 






Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Male 


Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
57, Seuth Lambeth Bd, 
Leoaden, 8.W.8 
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JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 74, 





Crawford s 


biscuits are 





good biscuits 














4.C.c 


CALE DISTILLERY, 





HUTTON* ROAD. 8.EF.11. 
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- 
He's dreaming of the days when 


VANTELLA SHIRTS AND 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 


are easy to get again (with curve-woven 
semi-stiff collars and cuffs!) 





®, COTELLA LTD LONDON WI 








JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTO. 
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YOU CAN GO WALKING 


(OR WHALING) 


WITH Nylon 


Sheer and strong for stockings, light 
and strong for whaling ropes — the properties of 
nylon yarns suit them to the most contradictory jobs. 
British nylon yarns supply industry at home 
with driving bands, canvas, filter cloths, 
upholstery, while British nylon stockings 
parade the export markets. 
\ \ 
\\: Nylon yarn IS strong, light, 
P ' tough, hard wearing, flexible, 
Z elastic; WILL wash or clean 
oi stay strong when wet; dry 
easily; WON’T rot; feed moths 
or other insects; burst into flame. 





BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD., PONT Y POOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Everyone loves a | 








a good book at 
HATCHARDS 


Booksellers to Theiy Majesties The King, 
The Queen and to Queen Mary. 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : REGent 3201-3204 
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GIVES 
PERSONALITY 
TO YOUR 
WRITING is instantly 


with the 


NITES 
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“ Whate’er he gives, 
he gives the best”’ 


DR. JOHNSON 





Draw no bow at a venture this Christmastide ; give the 
Gift Appropriate . . . La Tropical de Luxe Cigars. 
Famous over 70 years for their exquisite mildness and 


flavour, these finest Jamaican cigars 











will say ‘Happy Christmas’ 

again and again to the 

man you really want 
to please. 

Obtainable in all the 


usual sizes: 5's, 


10°s, 25's and 50's. 


BETES MEDS ose aoe eee 





LATROPICAL wu: 
Fort Jamaican Cgats 


Imported solely by Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane. 


















In all the arts there is always one name that 
recognised 
acknowledged master. 
Sherries and Ports, it is Sandeman. 


SANDEMAN 


PORT © SHERRY 


ae a 


MSAScS ASCO Oooo Sms ais GUS OsclS ass CIS aSCIOGIS 


L.T.6.s 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. 





THE OPTIMIST 


me and I'll 


I can dae for ye. 


**Leave them wi’ 
see what 
The laces are no sae bad.” 

They must have been Paton’s Laces. 


PATON’S 


WORLD FAMOUS BOOT 
AND SHOE LACES 


the name of the 
In the art of maturing 


For quality wear and appearance 
you cannot get better. 


WM. PATON LTD. 
aus JOHNSTONE - 


| SCOTLAND 





| 
The Popular Pen 
Marvellous Nib | 
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Taking it and liking it is a natural reaction to winter—if only you are fit. 
Your body wili quickly respond to reinforcement of extra vitamins. Vita- 
min A builds up your protection against infection, vitamin D is the ‘sun- 
shine’ vitamin. Both are richly contained in Crookes Halibut Oil. Take it 


regularly, and let it aid you to resist the attacks of winter colds and influenza. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 











THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


ROD, LINDT FILS 


EStARLISHED OTD 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
se 


I know. A guod wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


-ONLYHALFOFA 
MOTOR CAR TYRE 
IS RUBBER— 
THE REST CONSISTS 
OF CHEMICALS 
FIBRES AND WIRE 32 








So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden rgain. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 
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Of the many different chemicals used in the 
rubberindustry, among the most important. 
is a group known as Accelerators, necessary 
for the correct vulcanisation of rubber 
articles. Monsanto are the largest manufac- 
turers of rubber Accelerators in the world. 
SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 
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. 60/- | Write to Manufacturers i] 
| ASPINALL Bros. =| 
(Wudds) Ltd. || 
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AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES... 
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Pennants and plumes waving in the breeze, sunshine flashing 





on swift moving armour, cloth of gold and crimson and azure. 
Clash of lance on steel . . . and in the background the 
turrets and towers of Kenilworth. Thus, from the greatness of 


yesterday, a name for today . . . of supreme and classic quality. 


The hum of carpet looms has been a familiar sound in Kilmarnock 





for 150 years. But the note has been constantly changing to meet the 
growing need for fine carpets at reasonable prices. Today, although new 


machines and new ideas have lightened the labour of the old processes, 


| 
| 
7 | 
Cf , a inherited skill keeps a watchful eye on the proud traditions of quality. 
CA COMUULW OP 
ae 
ann ° , 


- s ... one of the classic names in B lackwood orton Keererneed 
| 3/7 for 20 CIGARETTES 






Mothproof CARPETS 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 
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™m™ London, England 


| WHAT IS A 
| HALLMARK? 


1 | HALL-MARK is a grading 
stamp applied to gold and 


| silver articles after test by 


RED HACKLE WHISKY TO HM -THE RING 





| BY eum = OF B pipe cRA / 


You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
their supreme excellence-- the perfect 
pipe in every way. 


assay, and synonymous with the 
highest standards of quality and 
craftsmanship. But all is not gold 
that glitters. In the field of high- | 
class tailoring no less, the mark 
of Harry Hall is a distinctive 


criterion of style and finish. The 


Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 18/2) 


same cut and quality which 


) stamp our famous riding-wear 
\3 are also to be found in our wide * Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 
| range ofready-to-wear WIN TER 

| OVERCOATS. For town or | 


country, for every taste and 
every por ket, these overcoats are 
| made trom superb materials 

which in many cases cannot be 
repeated, May we invite you, 
before the rigours of winter set 
in, to pay a visit to HARRY 
HALL OF REGENTSTREET? 
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REGENT ST... Wat 


Oxford Circus end 
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GIVE HIM A HAT 

-and let him choose it! 


24 -4 


Telephone: RECient 66 line« | 


| PROPRIETORS 
Famous Tailors for ( 
| Kew mea 


Fifty Years 
GLASGOW 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY [his periodical is sold subject to t 
ent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed « by : t ee ept at 
condition ofr i any autl 
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